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The  Lewis  &  Clark  Rock 

An  entry  in  Bonnie  Sue  Oathes’  column,  “Water  Under  the  Bridge”  in  the  Daily 
Astorian  on  May  17,  2000,  under  “Fifty  Years  Ago”  caught  the  attention  of  CCHS 
Business  Manager  Martha  Lovell  Dahl .  The  article  told  the  story  of  two  boys  (Gordon 
Branthover  and  Russell  Brown)  wandering  through  the  woods  near  7th  Street  on  the 
south  slope  of  Astoria  when  they  stumbled  across  a  rock  with  the  lettering,  “M  Lews 
and  Clark.”  They  told  their  teacher  at  school  about  their  discovery.  He  returned  with 
the  boys  and  they  retrieved  it.  The  rock  was  later  given  to  the  Clatsop  County  Historical 
Society.  About  the  same  time  that  Martha  read  Bonnie’s  column,  Chuck  Bean, 
Museum’s  Maintenance,  noticed  lettering  on  a  large  (and  very  hard)  basaltic  rock  near 
the  front  entrance  of  the  Heritage  Museum.  They  realized  then  that  this  was  the  same 
rock  that  had  been  hidden  by  ornamental  planting.  Is  it  an  authentic  relic  of  Lewis 
and  Clark’s  journey  west  in  1 805?  The  Oregon  Historical  Society  says  that  it  is.  Or 
at  least  they  did  when  officials  from  OHS  examined  the  rock  in  October  1 954.  They 
said  that  it  was  probably  the  most  valuable  Lewis  and  Clark  relic,  after  the  journals 
(Astoria  Budget:  Oct.  16, 1954).  Now  that  new  scientific  tests  are  available,  we  may 
be  able  to  learn  if  they  were  right.  If  and  when  the  tests  are  made,  we  will  report  on 
the  results.  Until  then,  the  rock  has  been  moved  into  the  Heritage  Museum  where  it 
is  on  display,  another  mystery  waiting  to  be  solved. 

Gordon  Branthover,  now  living  in  West  Lynn,  the  thirteen-year  old  boy  who,  with 
his  friend,  discovered  the  rock  fifty  years  ago,  returned  to  Astoria  last  year  to  get 
another  look  at  it  and  described  how  they  had  found  it. 

Correction :  It  was  Inez  Robinson  Sanford  who  generously  left  CCHS  $230, 000 
in  her  will.  The  Spring  2001  issue  of  Cumtux  attributed  the  gift  to  the  wrong  person. 
We  apologize  for  any  inconvenience  that  this  may  have  caused. 
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1965. 
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Guardians  of  the  oast 


Burnby  Bell 

By  Thomas  McKean  Bell 


My  father,  Burnby  Scott  McKean 
Bell,  was  bom  in  an  upper  westside 
neighborhood  of  Seattle,  Washington,  on 
October  24,  1905.  Each  of  the  names  he 
was  given  at  birth  represented  one  of  his 
family  lines.  Most  important  to  Clatsop 
County ’s  history  were  his  McKean  ances¬ 
tors  who  came  here  in  1848. 

A  number  of  articles  about  our 
family  have  appeared  in  previous  issues 
of  Cumtux.  The  memoirs  of  Bumby’s 
grandfather,  S.T.  McKean,  Jr.,  appeared 
in  the  Winter  1 992  issue  of  the  magazine. 
They  describe  the  trip  he  took  when  he 
was  eight  years  old,  along  with  his  father, 
Samuel  T.  McKean,  Sr.,  his  mother, 
Polly  Hicks  McKean,  and  other  members 
of  the  family,  from  Linnton,  near  what  is 
now  Portland,  down  the  Columbia  River 
to  Astoria.  They  arrived  on  a  scow- 
schooner  called  the  Calapooiah ,  piloted 
by  a  man  who  was  known  as  “Nigger 
Sol.”  The  family,  fourteen  members  in 
all,  settled  here  in  the  county.  The  older 
boys  took  out  donation  land  claims  along 
the  Youngs  River.  Some  of  this  land  still 
belongs  to  members  of  the  family  after 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Bumby’s  mother  was  Eliza  Polly 
McKean  Bell.  Polly,  as  she  was  known, 
was  bom  in  Astoria  in  1876  and  was 
named  after  her  grandmother,  Polly 
Hicks,  and  her  father’s  sister,  Eliza  Jane 
McKean  (Hustler).  Polly’s  father  was 
S.T.  McKean,  Jr.  Her  mother  was  Mary 
Jane  Smith  McKean  who  was  on  the 
second  Mercer  Expedition  and  arrived  in 
Astoria,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in 
1 866.  Polly  was  attending  Stanford  Uni¬ 


versity,  when  on  her  Christmas  vacation 
at  home,  she  was  accidently  burned  horri¬ 
bly  by  an  oil  lamp.  One  side  of  her  face 
was  marred  and  she  did  not  return  to 
school. 

Those  who  remember  Polly  know 
how  enthusiastic  she  was  about  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  area.  In  one  of  many  articles 
she  wrote  for  the  Daily  Astorian,  she 
chastised  the  locals,  “If  there  had  been 
a  conspiracy  for  fifty  years  to  eliminate 
Astoria’s  historical  sites  and  relics,  a 
better  job  couldn’t  have  been  done  than 
has  been  accomplished  through  careless¬ 
ness  and  negligence  of  Astorians.”  This 
was  a  war  she  fought  along  with  many 
civic-minded  Astorians  and  they  pulled 
no  punches. 

Polly  also  had  a  more  genteel  side 
and  may  be  remembered  by  her  stories 
of  happier  times,  as  in  a  wonderful  little 
book  written  for  the  Christmas  holiday 
season  called  Evergreen  Boughs  and 
Mince  Meat  Pie ,  copyrighted  in  1952. 

Her  husband,  Harry  Bell,  immi¬ 
grated  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  from 
middle  England  near  the  Sherwood  For¬ 
est  sometime  after  1886.  I  have  many 
wonderful  photographs  of  his  friends  in 
the  town  of  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire, 
who  all  appear  to  have  been  English 
gentry.  In  the  summer  of  1971, 1  visited 
this  town,  but  was  not  able  to  locate  any 
relatives. 

A  letter  that  my  grandmother,  Polly, 
wrote  many  years  ago,  mentioned  groups 
of  young  men  who  were  devoted  patrons 
of  the  theater  in  Astoria.  These  groups 
would  support  operas  that  came  in  the 
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Courtesy  of  Thomas  McKean  Bell 
Burnby  Scott  McKean  Bell,  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
about  1908. 


1890s  to  the  Ross  Opera 
House  and  other  houses  in 
the  area.  Among  these  men 
were,  as  she  called  them, 

“the  so-called  Englishmen: 
the  Prael  Brothers,  Mr.  Jack 
Carruthers,  Mr.  Harry  Bell 
(her  future  husband),  Mr. 

Jack  Astbury  and  Mr.  Frank 
Gunn.” 

Harry  and  Polly  were 
married  in  1899  in  Astoria. 

They  had  two  children,  Con¬ 
stance  “Connie”  and  Bumby 
“Bunny,”  later  known  as 
“Bun.”  Bumby  spent  most 
of  his  childhood  in  knickers 
and  Buster  Brown  haircuts, 
running  with  his  bulldog, 

“Bugler  Boy.” 

They  lived  in  Seattle, 

Washington,  where  Harry 
had  a  lucrative  street  paving 
and  rock  quarry  business  by 
1906,  until,  as  the  story 
goes,  his  partner  skipped  to 
Mexico  along  with  the  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  business  and  the 
funds,  emotionally  and  fi¬ 
nancially  devastating  the 
Bell  family. 

Bumby,  too,  attended 
Stanford  University,  but  quit 
to  become  the  family’s  major  breadwin¬ 
ner.  In  the  1930s  after  his  father  died, 
when  few  people  even  had  jobs  because 
of  poor  economic  conditions,  Bumby 
became  an  investigator  for  a  large  insur¬ 
ance  agency.  He  was  now  taking  care  of 
his  mother,  sister,  and  then  a  nephew,  his 
sister’s  son,  Harry  Bernier.  They  lived 
mostly  in  the  Northeast  Portland  area.  An 
early  member  of  the  Multnomah  Men’s 
Club,  Bumby  kept  up  his  membership 
throughout  his  life. 

World  War  II  hit  when  Bumby  was 
nearly  forty.  After  enlisting,  Sergeant 
Bell  was  stationed  in  Texas  working  for 
the  O.S.S.,  an  early  incarnation  of  a  fed¬ 
eral  investigating  unit.  At  the  end  of  the 


war,  Bumby  rejoined  the  family  in 
Astoria  where  they  all  had  gathered. 

They  lived  at  the  old  McKean  house 
which  was  located  at  the  point  where  1 1th 
Street  ends,  turning  either  right  or  left  on 
Irving.  A  pair  of  fourplexs  stand  there 
now.  Bumby  always  felt  a  personal  loss 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  effort  they  made, 
they  could  not  save  the  home  of  Polly’s 
parents,  though  they  were  able  to  do 
much  to  save  the  history  of  Astoria. 

Aunt  Winnie,  Winnifred  McKean 
Gunn,  and  Aunt  Kate,  Katherine  McKean 
Tee,  had  always  lived  at  the  old  house. 
In  their  day,  both  women  were  great 
advocates  for  Native  Americans,  support¬ 
ing  them  through  their  writing. 
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Their  home,  built  in  1893,  was  a 
two-story  Victorian  house,  not  nearly  as 
elegant  as  the  Flavel  House.  At  the  end, 
it  still  had  only  a  few  electric  lights.  Coal 
and  wood  were  used  for  heating  and  there 
was  a  big  cast  iron  stove  in  the  kitchen. 

Before  the  two  old  sisters  went  into 
the  St.  Mary’s  Convalescent  Home,  most 
of  the  family  and  friends  gathered  in  the 
old  house  for  one  last  Thanksgiving  feast. 

I  can  still  remember  the  noise  and  laugh¬ 
ter,  the  smell  of  wood  smoke  and  the 
food  cooking,  the  women  working  in  the 
kitchen  while  the  men  talked  in  the  living 
room  and  the  kids  ran  up  and  down  the 
stairs. 

My  father,  Bumby,  married  Anna 
Louise  Reid  Carlson  in  1950.  “Pinky,” 
as  she  was  known  because  of  her  red 
hair,  was  bom  in  Kalama,  Washington  on 
September  4th,  1914,  the  daughter  of 
immigrants:  Jack  Reid  from  Ireland  and 
Ina  Saari  from  Finland. 

Sometime  about  1 872,  John  (Jack) 
Reid,  only  nine  years  old,  stowed  away 
alone  aboard  a  cargo  ship  from  an  Irish 
port  bound  for  New  York  harbor.  He 
showed  up  in  Astoria  as  a  sailor  aboard 
the  steamer  Yosemite  about  1883.  He 
later  worked  at  Astoria  for  the  publisher 
ofthe  Daily  Astorian,  John  Gratke,  orga¬ 
nizing  seafaring  events,  known  later  as 
the  Regatta. 

My  grandfather,  Jack  Reid,  and  his 
wife,  Ina,  operated  a  ferry  boat  across  the 
Columbia  River  just  after  the  turn  of  the 
century.  They  had  converted  their  fishing 
boat  Queen  to  carry  local  passengers 
across  the  river  from  Kalama,  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Goble,  Oregon,  a  trip  that  was 
memorable  for  many.  Ruby  &  Brown’s 
book,  The  Ferryboats  on  the  Columbia 
River,  refers  to  their  business  with  this 
quote:  “Since  motorists  feared  negotiat¬ 
ing  such  a  flimsy  gangplank,  Mrs.  Reid 
drove  cars  onto  the  boat  as  her  husband 
blocked  their  wheels  and  chained  them 
down.”  An  unusual  sight  was  a  little  red- 
haired  girl  swimming  alongside  the  ferry. 

Their  daughter,  Anna  Louise 


(Pinky),  was  quite  an  athlete  in  her  youth, 
once  swimming  Crater  Lake’s  chilly 
waters  out  to  Wizard  Island  and  back. 

In  1930,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  after 
the  death  of  her  father,  Louise  left  her 
home  in  Kalama  and  moved  in  with  her 
Aunt  Ellen  and  Uncle  Walter  Erickson 
in  Astoria.  By  the  1940s,  Pinky  was 
working  in  the  main  offices  of  Bumble 
Bee  Seafoods. 

When  they  were  married  in  1950, 
Burnby  was  forty-five  years  old.  Pinky 
was  a  thirty-five  year-old  widow  with  a 
three-year-old  son,  named  after  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Edwin  Carlson.  I  was  born  a  couple 
years  later,  in  1952. 

My  father  was  a  devoted  reader  of 
non-fiction  and  had  an  active  correspon¬ 
dence  with  people  from  all  over.  He  was 
among  the  most  active  of  the  members 
of  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
in  its  early  formative  years.  Sometime 
about  Thanksgiving  in  1952,  he  read  a 
story  in  the  Oregon  Historical  Society’s 
Quarterly  concerning  the  disposition  of 
the  skull  of  Chief  Concomly  who  died 
about  1830.  Concomly  was  the  well- 
known  leader  of  many  of  the  Chinook 
people.  An  Englishman  named  Meredith 
Gairdner,  on  visiting  the  area  in  the 
1 830s,  removed  the  flattened  skull  from 
its  resting  place  and  took  it  to  England 
where  it  remained  in  storage  for  over  a 
hundred  years.  Bumby  wrote  the  director 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  in  Gosport, 
England  and  inquired  about  it.  Before 
Christmas  of  that  same  year,  it  was  on 
display  in  the  newly  renovated  Flavel 
House. 

Bumby  met  with  J.  Grant  Elliott 
and  the  Chinook  Tribal  Council  as  soon 
as  the  holiday  season  ended.  They  agreed 
to  his  request  to  leave  the  skull  at  the 
Flavel  House  until  a  more  fitting  location 
could  be  found.  Bumby  was  then  invited 
to  become  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Chinook  organization.  It  was  one  of  the 
proudest  moments  of  his  life.  Years  later, 
the  skull  of  Chief  Concomly  was  returned 
to  the  Chinook  tribe. 
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Courtesy  of  Thomas  McKean  Bell 

Burnby  Bell,  talking  to  Lady  Astor  in  1961  during  the 
celebration  of  Astoria’s  Sesquicentennial. 


A  N.  Thorndike.  Photographer  Courtesy  of  Thomas  McKean  Bell 

Anna  Louise  (Pinky)  Reid  at  work  in  January  1945,  before 
her  marrige  to  Burnby  Bell. 
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Courtesy  of  Thomas  McKean  Bell 

Harry  Bernier  with  his  cousin,  Thomas  Bell  on  his  knee,  seated  next  to  another 
cousin,  Ed  (Carlson)  Bell,  in  1954. 
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Edmund  Y.  Lee,  Photographer  Courtesy  of  Thomas  McKean  Bell 

Standing  in  front  of  the  unfinished  monument  are:  (left  to  right)  Joe  Dyer  of  Astoria  Marine 
Construction  Co.,  Lady  Astor,  Lord  Astor  and  Rolf  Klep.  At  left  with  camera  in  hand  is  Bill  Nolan,  photographer. 
In  the  background  is  Mary  Steinbock,  wife  of  Astoria’s  mayor. 
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Edmund  Y.  Lee,  Photographer  Courtesy  of  Thomas  McKean  Bell 

Lord  and  Lady  Astor,  accompanied  by  Burnby  Bell  and  Mary  Steinbock  (wife  of  Harry  Steinbock 
Astoria’s  mayor),  visited  a  number  of  area  attractions  including  the  wreck  of  the  Peter  Iredale,  in  1961. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


WASHINGTON 


CITATION 


FOR  MERITORIOUS  SERVICE 


BURNBY  M.  BELL 


in  recognition  of  exceptional  Government  service  in  the  field  of 
historical  interpretation  and  visitor  services. 


Mr.  Bell  began  his  National  Park  Service  in  1960,  as  a  seasonal 
historian  at  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial.  He  soon  received  a 
permanent  appointment  to  the  position  of  historian,  at  which  time 
he  became  responsible  for  planning  the  interpretive  development 
of  the  park  -  a  program  fostered  during  previous  years  when,  as 
the  local  representative  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  he  had 
been  the  guardian  of  the  newly-constructed  fort  replica.  Mr.  Bell's 
knowledge  of  policies,  both  in  administration  and  interpretation, 
coupled  with  his  intensified  knowledge  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition,  was  soon  skillfully  applied  to  the  preparation  of  the 
interpretive  prospectus.  The  prominence  given  to  Fort  Clatsop 
and  the  increased  visitation  that  has  been  consistent  in  the  few 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  Memorial  are  in  large  part  due  to 
the  professional  stature  of  Mr.  Bell  and  the  interpretive  displays 
that  he  nurtured.  His  private  life  has  been  a  continuation  of 
this  concern  for  history  through  his  association  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Clatsop  County  and  Oregon  Historical  Societies.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  exemplary  leadership  and  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  historical  research  and  interpretation,  with  lasting 
benefits  to  the  visiting  public,  the  Department  of' the  Interior 
grants  Mr.  Bell  its  Meritor! -  c - J~~  * - J 
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In  1961,  my  father  was  actively 
involved  with  the  project  of  placing  the 
canoe  on  Coxcomb  Hill,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Chinook  Nation,  and  a  way  of  com¬ 
memorating  the  1 50th  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Astoria  in  1811.  Among 
those  helping  with  planning  and  construc¬ 
tion  were  Rolf  Klep,  Joe  Dyer,  and  Jack 
DeSassie. 

The  Astor  family  in  England  was 
invited  to  the  Sesquicentennial  in  1961 . 
To  everyone’s  delight,  they  accepted  the 
invitation,  but  for  some  reason,  the  canoe 
was  not  completed  in  time.  Dedication 
was  on  April  12th.  A  cold  wind  encour¬ 
aged  visitors  and  greeters  to  keep  the 
speeches  short. 

Another  project  that  my  father 
worked  on  was  the  building  of  the  replica 
of  Fort  Clatsop.  I  remember  seeing  him 
swinging  his  axe  at  the  logs  in  the  old 
hanger  at  the  Astoria  Airport.  My  brother 
and  I  went  out  to  the  site  on  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  River  with  him  a  number  of 
times  to  mow  the  lawn,  to  chop  the  bri¬ 
ers,  and  put  up  the  flag. 

A  favorite  mental  image  I  have  of 
my  father  was  sometime  after  1 964,  when 
he  wore  a  uniform,  as  the  official  “fore¬ 
most  authority  on  Fort  Clatsop”  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  On  this 
particular  occasion,  Russian  dignitaries 
were  visiting  Fort  Clatsop  and  Burnby 
was  speaking  in  his  characteristic  way, 
using  broad  gestures  with  hands  flung 
out.  He  wasn’t  as  careful  as  he  should 
have  been  and  jabbed  a  finger  in  the  eye 
of  one  of  the  visitors. 

I  like  to  recall  the  time  around 


Christmas  one  year  when  Jack  and 
Natalie  DeSassie  appeared  on  our  door¬ 
step.  Jack  and  my  father  got  along  fa¬ 
mously  and  often  visited  but  this  time 
was  a  real  surprise.  Jack  had  in  tow  two 
young  Russian  sailors  that  the  DeSassies’ 
had  rescued  from  a  boring  evening  in  the 
hospital  to  come  and  dance  up  a  storm  at 
our  residence.  One  man  had  a  broken  arm 
and  the  other  a  broken  leg. 

Ironically,  Burnby  and  Jack  were 
both  diagnosed  with  cancer  about  the 
same  time  and  died  within  a  short  time 
of  each  other.  In  October  1967,  close  to 
Bumby’s  62nd  birthday,  we  received  the 
final  determination  on  his  tests  for  can¬ 
cer.  They  were  positive,  inoperable,  and 
nine  months  later,  in  May  of  1968,  he 
passed  away. 

My  father  volunteered  many  hours 
to  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
and  Fort  Clatsop  to  preserve  the  history 
of  this  place.  He  and  others  like  him, 
May  Miller,  Charles  Dodge,  John  Wicks 
and  more,  conceived  ideas  to  bring  his¬ 
tory  programs  to  residents  and  visitors. 
They  did  not  give  up  until  their  ideas 
came  to  fruition.  The  work  they  did  sur¬ 
vives.  The  many  monuments  that  stand 
today  are  testimony  to  what  they  have 
accomplished  with  a  lot  of  imagination 
and  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

For  more  relating  to  Burnby  Bell 
see  Fort  Clatsop’s  website  at:  http:// 
www.  nps.  gov/ foci/  and  the  book,  Clatsop 
County  by  Emma  Gene  Miller,  1958, 
B infords  &  Mort,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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Good  friends  and  speeding  speeders  and  downed  planes 


Growing  up  at 
Big  Creek  Hatchery 

By  Jean  Ritter  Smith 


...To  begin  with,  the  Indian  name 
of  the  creek  was  actually  “Tillasqua,” 
Mom  learned  from  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society.*  The  Society  also  said  that  many 
Indians  came  annually  from  various  areas 
to  drink  water  from  a  certain  little  spring. 
They  thought  it  cured  many  of  their  aches 
and  pains.  Dad  was  sure  that  he  found  the 
tiny  spring,  so  pure  and  sweet.  He  kept 
a  small,  clean  can  upside  down  on  a  stick 
there,  for  a  drinking  cup,  and  also  used 
the  water  to  fill  Mama’s  steam  iron. 

Dad  and  Mom  were  Cliff  and  Clare 
Ritter.  We  moved  in  November,  1938, 
to  a  tiny  shack  on  what  would  become 
Big  Creek  Hatchery.  The  property  had  a 
few  fallen-in  dirt  ponds  from  a  former 
private  trout  hatchery.  Dad  would  build 
it  with  pick,  shovel  and  wheelbarrow  to 
a  working  hatchery.  The  glory  part  about 
the  location,  we  all  three  felt,  was  the 
presence  of  the  logging  railroad  track  that 
ran  through  the  hatchery  grounds,  going 
from  the  logging  camp  up  Big  Creek  past 
us  to  the  log  dump  some  miles  on  down 
at  the  Columbia  River.  My  parents  soon 
met  and  became  friends  with  Bob  and 
Mattie  Mulkey,  he  being  the  logging 
locomotive  engineer.  They  all  were 
pleased  to  have  their  daughters  become 
friends. 

Almost  all  my  life  I  had  played 
alone.  While  I  was  lonesome  (but  didn’t 
realize  that),  I  ranged  quite  far  and  wide 
through  the  forests  and  along  the  creeks 
wherever  we  lived,  entertaining  myself. 
I  knew  where  berries  and  all  kinds  of 


flowers,  unusual  trees,  etc.  were,  and 
enchanting  little  pools  at  the  edge  of 
creeks,  where  one  could  pretend  that  wee 
pirates  worked  their  sailing  vessels  (may¬ 
be  a  leaf  worked  into  a  tiny  piece  of 
driftwood)  into  a  tiny  safe  harbor  to  hide 
their  gold.  No  one  ever  said  “Don’t  go 
here  or  there,”  and  nothing  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  me,  except  that  I  lost  a  little 
silver  ring  that  I  had  earned  memorizing 
Bible  passages  in  summer  Bible  school. 
Mama  loved  to  remember  “her  church” 
at  Hover,  Washington  and  her  family’s 
membership  there,  but  she  never  once 
went  to  the  little  Knappa  Methodist 
church  with  me,  when  I  walked  to  the 
summer  Bible  school  or  to  Sunday 
school.  I  quit  going  to  Sunday  school 
when  the  woman  preacher,  aunt  of  one 
of  my  classmates,  began  nagging  me  to 
bring  my  parents  “because  nothing 
should  keep  one  from  church”  --  and  then 
was  absent  one  day  because  she  had  gone 
to  a  family  picnic....  I  saw  no  greys,  only 
black  or  white. 

I  can’t  imagine  to  this  day  why  my 
friend  Robbie  “took  a  shine”  to  me,  but 
life  was  good  to  me  after  she  did.  I  could 
go  to  visit  her  at  the  logging  camp,  and 
she  often  stayed  with  me,  through  upper 
grade  school  and  high  school.  To  this 
day,  only  because  I  loved  to  read,  the 
dear  girl  is  convinced  that  I  am  a  brilliant 
scholar  —  but  I  am  the  one  who  learned, 
A  LOT,  from  her.  Nothing  bad.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Robbie  smoked,  and  I  guess  even 
my  innocent  Mama  (or  maybe  Dad,  not 
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so  innocent?)  could  figure 
out  that  she  would  drink  a 
beer  now  and  then.  Mama 
early  on  talked  to  Robbie 
about  being  worried  that  I 
would  drink  and  smoke. 
Robbie  promised  her,  not 
only  that  she  would  not 
teach  me,  but  that  she 
would  never  let  me  do  ei- 


The  Summer  of  1942.  Little  Judy  Edwards  of  Warrenton 
stands  between  Jean  Ritter  Smith  on  the  left  and  Roberta 
(Robbie)  Mulkey.  Note:  they  are  wearing  pants,  not 
dresses. 


Courtesy  of  Jean  Ritter  Smith 


ther.  Well,  it’s  a  good 
thing  I  was  really  a  “purity 
girl,”  because  when 
Robbie  wanted  me  to  pay 
attention,  she  would  pop 
me  a  good  hard  one  on  the 
shoulder.  I  would  have 
been  black  and  blue  all  the 
time  had  I  been  inclined  to 
join  her! 

One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  —  read,  thrilling 
--  things  we  did  was  to 
ride  speeders.  Remember, 
the  short-line  logging  track 
ran  from  up  above  Camp 
3,  where  most  of  the  log¬ 
ging  families  lived  (about 
3  miles  above  us)  on  down 
to  the  Knappa  docks, 
where  the  loads  of  logs 
were  dumped  in  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River.  Robbie’s 
dad  was  the  engineer  on  the  locomotive, 
and  Robbie,  the  youngest  of  three  girls, 
was  the  apple  of  his  eye.  By  early  high 
school,  Robbie  had  a  smallish  speeder 
that  only  she  could  use,  and  then  maybe 
her  last  two  years  in  school,  she  drove  the 
big  school  speeder  for  the  camp  kids. 

Speeders  —  Robbie  complains  that 
nobody  knows  what  they  are,  so  I’ll  try 
to  explain.  Basically,  they  were  platforms 
built  on  railroad  car  wheels,  to  run  on  the 
train  tracks.  They  varied  in  size  begin¬ 
ning  with  tiny  basic  platforms  (always  all 
wood) ,  no  motor  maybe  a  hand  pump, 
just  big  enough  for  two  people  to  sit  or 
stand  on;  no  seats.  More  about  one  of 
those  later.  They  grew  in  size,  or  rather, 


length,  and  most  of  course  had  motors. 
All  but  the  most  basic  had  a  board  seat 
down  the  middle  of  the  car,  which  was 
usually  open  on  both  sides,  with  roofs 
and  closed  ends.  Most  of  them  had  a 
board  step  along  each  side,  and  one  or 
more  small  diameter  metal  poles  going 
vertically  from  roof  edge  to  the  step.  You 
boarded  by  grabbing  a  good  hold  on  one 
of  the  poles  to  haul  yourself  up  to  the 
step  and  then  up  to  the  speeder  and  seat. 

When  I  got  to  know  the  kids  at 
camp  a  little,  if  I  was  brave  enough  to 
dare  to  ride  with  them  (it  wasn’t  the  ride, 
it  was  the  kids  I  was  leery  of  —  for  no 
reason)  and  stood  beside  the  track, 
Robbie  would  have  the  driver  stop  and 
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pick  me  up.  Otherwise  I  walked  the  one 
half  mile  down  to  the  bus  stop,  which 
was  also  the  speeder  stop. 

After  Robbie  got  “her  own”  speed¬ 
er,  she  told  me  that  all  the  other  kids  at 
camp  could  catch  a  speeder  “on  the  fly” 
—  without  it  stopping  or  even  slowing 
down.  If  I  wanted  to  continue  to  ride  to 
the  bus  stop  (I  did),  I  would  have  to  learn 
to  do  that,  too.  Okay,  if  Robbie  said  do 
it,  I  would  do  my  damdest.  So  she  and  I 
practiced,  and  after  not  too  long,  1  could 
catch  the  school  speeder  with  it  just  slow¬ 
ing  down,  and  later,  it  never  slowed 
down  at  all.  I  just  grabbed  hold  and 
swung  on.  I  was  pretty  proud  of  myself, 
but  since  I  knew  “all  the  other  kids  could 
do  it”,  it  didn’t  seem  unusual  to  me. 
Now,  I  know  Robbie  could  do  that,  but 
I  had  no  idea  if  the  other  kids  could  or 
not.  Only  a  year  or  so  ago  I  thought  to 
ask  Robbie  about  the  other  kids;  no,  none 
of  them  could  “hook  on.”  Robbie  was 
always  thinking  of  things  for  me  to  learn, 
to  impress  the  other  kids  that  I  wasn’t  just 
a  real  klutz.  She  found  that  I  could  not 
throw  a  football  no  matter  how  much  she 
coached  me  — so  she  taught  me  the  prop¬ 
er  way  to  catch  one,  and  I  did  pretty 
darned  good  at  that  a  time  or  two  when 
visiting  camp. 

Anyway,  through  the  years,  I  have 
pictured  myself  grabbing  and  swinging 
aboard  a  speeder  going  full  speed  (I  don’t 
know  how  fast  that  was,  but  they  sure 
didn’t  crawl),  many,  many  times.  I  won¬ 
der  what  my  folks  would  have  said  had 
they  known  or  even  guessed.  I  know  I 
would  have  DIED  of  fright  if  my  kids 
had  done  that.  It  is  one  of  a  few  life 
achievements  that  I  am  really  proud  of. 

One  time,  Robbie  was  at  our  house 
and  we  heard  her  dad’s  locie  coming  up 
the  slight  grade  from  Knappa,  going 
really  slowly.  We  hurried  up  near  the 
tracks  and  could  see  that  it  had  no  cars 
behind  it.  Brilliant  idea! !  We  hid,  and  as 
it  went  past  we  hauled  ourselves  up  on 
the  back,  I  think  that  must  have  been  the 
coal  bin?  We  stayed  there  a  little  bit,  and 


then  surprised  her  dad  and  the  fireman  by 
sliding  down  into  the  cab.  Now  Robbie’s 
dad,  unlike  mine,  was  a  very,  very  soft- 
spoken,  gentle  man.  He  was  so  frightened 
when  he  saw  us,  at  how  he  knew  we  had 
gotten  aboard,  that  he  laced  into  us  roy¬ 
ally,  and  I  think  was  very  tempted  to 
whack  each  of  us  good.  We  were  very 
quiet  until  camp,  and  we  never  did  that 
again. 

A  number  of  things  we  never  did 
again.  One  lovely  late  spring  morning 
during  high  school,  Robbie  suggested 
that  she  and  I  play  hookey.  Well,  I’d 
never  done  that,  but  it  sounded  like  just 
the  ticket,  so  we  got  off  at  a  particular 
bus  stop,  known  as  Johnsonville.  Several 
families  of  that  name,  somehow  related, 
lived  in  that  little  nook.  We  got  off  there 
because,  it  turned  out,  Robbie  knew  that 
one  my  classmates  lived  there.  His  father 
had  one  of  the  tiniest  basic  platform-on- 
wheels  speeder  tucked  away  there  on  a 
couple  of  feet  of  siding.  Robbie  knew  he 
“wouldn’t  mind  if  we  borrowed  it”  and 
rode  it  down  to  Knappa  dock. 

Sounded  great. 

She  knew  no  logging  train  was 
running  in  either  direction  that  day,  so  it 
was  safe.  Okay.  We  found  the  speeder, 
pushed  the  tiny  thing  out  onto  the  track, 
but  before  we  boarded,  Robbie  thought 
ahead  and  picked  up  a  stout  stick.  This, 
she  said,  she  would  hold  against  a  wheel 
to  work  as  a  brake  when  we  started  down 
the  Knappa  curve/grade.  I  really  admired 
her  forethought,  but  then,  Robbie  always 
knew  how  to  do  everything. 

We  boarded,  sitting  flat  on  the  tiny 
bit  of  floor,  and  Robbie  pushed  us  off 
with  the  stick.  No  problem,  we  were  on 
the  slightest  slant,  and  the  speeder  moved 
along  slowly  and  nicely.  Then  a  tiny  bit 
faster;  good.  Then  a  tiny  bit  faster.  I 
thought  that  was  nice,  but  Robbie  thought 
maybe  she  should  start  slowing  us  down 
a  little.  This  she  was  capably  doing,  when 
the  stick  broke.  We  were  both  sort  of  big- 
eyed,  as  we  then  continually  picked  up 
more  speed.  I  didn’t  know  what  was  yet 
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to  come,  but  Robbie  did,  and  told  me  to 
hang  on  tight  and  we’d  “sure  as  hell  be 
all  right.”  Okay,  if  Robbie  said  so.  And 
then  we  came  past  having  land  on  either 
side  of  us,  out  on  the  top  of  a  very  high, 
quite  long,  sharp  curve  that  went  out  over 
the  Columbia  river  (to  dump  logs,  re¬ 
member?)  and  curved  tightly  down  to  the 
dock.  I  nearly  died  of  fright.  The  speeder 
speeded,  but  somehow  it  clung  to  the 
rails  and  we  clung  to  it  until  it  slowed 
down  and  finally  stopped  in  the  brush 
past  the  dock.  I  don’t  remember  walking 
home,  altho’  I  know  we  did,  and  I  know 
we  didn’t  say  ANYTHING  about  that  to 
anyone.  Eventually  word  got  out  that 
some  heartless  miscreant  had  stolen  Mr. 
Johnson’s  speeder,  bad  cess  to  that  per¬ 
son.  I  think  one  of  the  locies  towed  it 
back  up  for  him.  Whew. 

I  have  suffered  from  a  fear  of 
heights,  or  vertigo  -  my  body  seems  to 
fear  them,  I  don't  -  all  my  adult  life. 
After  many  years  of  that,  I  suddenly 
remembered  that  little  escapade,  long 
forgotten.  And  also  remembered  that 
afterthat  ride,  when  Robbie  and  I  crossed 
trestles  -  we  had  to  cross  a  couple  quite 
long  ones  between  our  homes,  which  had 
been  no  problem  —  she  laughed  her  head 
off  at  me  because  I  could  not  walk  them. 
I  had  to  get  down  and  literally  crawl 
across,  while  she  roared  with  laughter. 
Cause  and  long-lasting  effect?  I  think  so. 

As  we  rode  up  to  camp,  if  the 
weather  was  clear,  Robbie  and  I  always 
looked  with  longing  at  a  pretty,  light 
green  patch  high  on  a  hillside  on  the  left, 
ft  was  called  “The  Onion  Patch.”  The 
story  was  that  in  earlier  days,  maybe 
before  cars,  men  from  camp  -  it  was  a 
different  site  then,  maybe  Camp  7  — 
would  go  up  there  and  dig  wild  onions 
for  their  wives,  as  fresh  veggies  were  so 
hard  to  get.  Robbie  and  I  wanted  so  badly 
to  hike  up  there,  but  these  were  pretty 
rough  mountains,  and  it  was  quite  a  ways 
up  there,  so  her  dad  had  made  her  prom¬ 
ise  not  to  take  off  and  go.  Robbie  kept 
promises. 


As  a  reward,  one  day  her  dad  told 
us  that  the  next  day  he  would  take  us  and 
Jackie  Wells  on  a  climb  up  there,  with  a 
picnic  lunch.  He  was  really  leery  about 
taking  me,  didn’t  think  I  could  make  the 
steep,  long  climb  without  getting  hurt, 
but  Robbie  talked  him  into  it.  And  oh,  I 
was  so  happy.  Jackie  was  the  only  boy  I 
ever  had  a  crush  on,  and  I  had  that  from 
about  the  6th  to  9th  grade  (he  graduated 
from  high  school  then;  out  of  sight).  It 
was  a  bad  crush;  he  was  a  darling  boy, 
tall,  slim,  red-haired  and  brown-eyed,  shy 
and  quiet.  I  don’t  think  even  Robbie 
guessed  I  had  that  crush,  either. 

Anyway,  we  had  that  hike,  on  a 
clear  day,  great  view  of  mountains  and 
gullies  and  Big  Creek  far  below  —  even 
some  wild  onions  and  other  blooming 
wild  flowers  there.  I  made  the  trip  in  fine 
shape,  not  needing  help,  but  Robbie  got 
to  cavorting  around  —it  was  a  very  steep 
side  hill,  and  rocky  —  slipped  and  fell  and 
cracked  her  head  on  a  rock.  Knocked  her 
out  for  a  few  seconds,  scared  her  dad  to 
death  and  Jackie  and  me  badly.  Absor- 
bine,  Jr.  was  a  highly  popular  liniment  in 
those  days;  it  was  dark  green  and  stunk 
wildly  and  strongly.  Robbie  insisted  on 
having  her  curly  head  saturated  with  it 
before  bedtime,  and  as  we  shared  a  bed, 
it  was  a  really  stench-ful  night.  I  think  I 
was  pretty  smug  that  I  hadn’t  caused  any 
trouble. 

Then  there  was  the  fall  of  1943, 
when  we  were  junior  and  senior  in  high 
school.  Robbie  decided  that  as  I  was 
spending  that  Friday  night  with  her,  that 
was  the  night  we  should  hike  from  the 
end  of  the  railroad  spur  past  camp  up  to 
the  lookout  on  Nicolai  Mountain.  If 
Robbie  said  we  should,  okay.  (Honest, 
I  had  LOTS  of  firmly  voiced  opinions  at 
all  other  times,  but  I  had  utter  faith  in 
Robbie  —  and  I  never  in  my  life  had  had 
so  much  fun  as  when  with  her.) 

She  only  told  her  mom  we  were 
going  for  a  hike  beyond  the  spur  end.  Out 
of  sight  of  her  mom,  she  buckled  on  the 
.22  pistol  and  belt  her  dad  had  given  her 
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some  years  before.  Never  let  me  shoot  it, 
come  to  think  of  it.  As  we  got  a  mile  or 
so  from  the  end  of  the  spur  line,  she  said 
she  thought  she  should  remind  me  (re¬ 
mind  me?)  that  there  were  lots  of  elk 
around  and  this  was  rutting  season.  If  any 
of  the  bulls  made  a  charge  at  us,  we  were 
to  climb  a  tree  stump. 

There  were  no  trees,  they’d  all  been 
logged,  long  ago  in  the  spring-board 
logging  days,  so  the  stumps  were  huge 
around  and  maybe  twelve  feet  high.  That 
did  make  me  a  little  spooked,  but  heck, 
Robbie  was  there.  We  hiked  and  hiked, 
up  and  up,  on  an  old  logging  road,  and 
it  got  darker  and  darker.  I  was  pretty  well 
pooped  when,  after  full  dark,  we  had  to 
begin  pretty  much  feeling  our  way  along 
the  road,  and  how  far  were  we  from  the 
look-out?  Then  we  started  down  a  steep 
hill,  and  Robbie  happily  announced  that 
she  knew  where  we  were,  that  we  just  had 
to  get  to  the  bottom  and  up  to  the  top  and 
over  the  rise  we  would  find  the  look-out. 
She  was  right.  But,  as  we  neared  the 
bottom,  we  were  nearly  suffocated  with 
a  hot,  thick  smell  that  I  always  remem¬ 
bered  as  maybe  like  popcorn  with  terribly 
rancid  butter.  We  just  kept  still  and  walk¬ 
ed,  and  climbed,  and  climbed  out  of  the 
smell,  and  there  were  the  lighted  win¬ 
dows!  We  nearly  scared  the  middle-aged 
look-out  keeper  and  her  adult  son  to 
death  when  we  knocked  on  the  door,  out 
of  the  blue,  after  dark.  What  really  scared 
them  in  retrospect  was  that  when  it  was 
still  barely  light  enough  to  see,  maybe  1 5 
minutes  or  so  before  we  got  to  the  deep 
gully,  a  herd  of  elk  with  some  rampaging 
bulls  either  before  or  after,  had  gone 
down  that  gully  —  and  they  WERE  dan¬ 
gerous. 

The  man  put  us  in  his  old,  beat-up 
pickup  and  drove  us  back  to  the  end  of 
the  railroad  spur.  There  we  found  one 
very  scared  and  angry  to  the  point  of 
speechlessness  Bob  Mulkey.  He  had 
driven  his  speeder  out  to  that  point,  and 
with  rifle,  another  pistol  and  a  flashlight, 
was  prepared  to  go  on  a  night  hunt  for  us. 


I  don’t  know,  but  I’ll  bet  he  and  Mattie 
laughed  about  it  the  next  time  they  were 
alone,  after  he  got  over  his  fright.  I  don’t 
know  if  my  folks  ever  knew  about  it; 
maybe  Bob  told  Dad  sometime.  I  enjoy 
remembering  that,  as  I  do  remembering 
all  the  darned  fool  things  we  did. 

One  that  was  not  darned  foolishness 
was  maybe  along  in  1942-1943,  after 
Pearl  Harbor  and  when  the  West  Coast 
was  all  scared,  with  good  reason.  Robbie 
and  I  signed  up  to  be  Aircraft  Watchers 
together.  All  up  and  down  the  coast  were 
built  tiny  shacks  with  big  windows,  and 
telephones  that  were  wired  directly  into 
major  tracking  areas  for  planes  -  for  us, 
it  was  Portland.  The  “Post”  was  on  a  tiny 
hillock  near  the  Knappa  Grade  School, 
and  all  ages  from  high  school  kids  to 
grandparents  manned  it,  in  pairs,  on 
probably  four-hour  shifts.  Robbie  and  I 
were  6  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  one  night  a  week; 
excellent  hours,  as  that  allowed  any  boys 
who  had  gas  to  cruise  around  to  visit  us. 

We  all  had  to  go  to  classes  and  be 
able  to  identify  both  Japanese  and  Ameri¬ 
can  planes  by  silhouette  -  hence  the  big 
windows.  We  really  loved  this,  and  got 
so  we  could  even  identify  a  couple  types 
of  our  planes  by  sound,  after  dark.  There 
was  a  lovely  big,  slow  American  bird  I 
came  to  love,  the  PBY  Catalina ;  always 
looked  like  it  was  flying  nose  down, 
hangared  at  Tongue  Point.  (A  great  many 
years  later  the  Crab  Festival  was  held  in 
that  old  hangar  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
it  gave  me  a  thrill  just  to  be  in  it.) 

Mostly  it  was  pretty  boring,  but  we 
were  faithful  and  really,  really  paid  atten¬ 
tion  to  “the  job.”  I  don’t  know  about 
Robbie,  but  my  young  uncle  was  in  the 
thick  of  -  we  weren’t  sure  what  -  in 
Europe  by  then,  so  I  was  working  for  him 
as  well  as  for  us.  Only  two  things  of 
interest  happened,  at  least  of  interest  to 
me.  One  night  a  couple  of  boys  were 
visiting,  and  I  was  elected  by  Robbie  to 
be  the  one  to  go  down  the  little  trail  to 
the  foot  of  the  hillock  to  the  water  faucet, 
without  a  flashlight.  1  was  in  a  hurry, 
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running  down,  tripped  on  a  wild  black¬ 
berry  vine  and  took  a  full  header  face 
down,  downhill. 

The  second  incident  was  exciting. 
One  night  we  heard  a  fighter  plane  flying 
over,  from  east  to  west.  But  before  it 
would  have  faded  from  hearing,  the 
sound  just  stopped.  Robbie  and  I  Talked 
for  a  few  minutes  about  whether  we 
should  report  it,  being  sure  “they”  would 
just  laugh  or  be  annoyed  by  a  couple  of 
kids  and  their  brainstorms.  In  the  end,  we 
soon  did  call  the  Portland  center  and 
report  what  few  details  we  had,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  And  forgot  it. 

Some  weeks  later,  an  Army  captain 
came  unannounced  to  the  high  school 
(Knappa-Svensen),  after  which  Mr. 
Beach,  our  principal,  called  a  convo’ 
[convocation]  for  the  student  body.  I 
suppose  the  Captain  asked  him  to  and 
told  him  why.  I  doubt  Mr.  Beach  was 
pleased.  He  was  one  of  the  few  people 
who  did  not  like  Robbie.  Because  we 
were  good  friends  -  and  I  was  pretty 
mouthy  -  he  didn’t  like  me  much,  either. 
At  the  convo’,  no  one  could  have  been 
more  surprised  than  we  to  find  that  it  was 
called  to  commend  us  officially  for  re¬ 
porting  this  plane  whose  sound  had  been 
chopped  off.  It  turned  out  that  it  had 
crashed  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Saddle  Mountain,  and  the  pilot  -  it  was 
a  one-man  fighter  -  had  been  injured. 
Because  of  wartime,  the  planes  had  to 
maintain  radio  silence,  so  after  he  left 
Portland,  he  had  simply  disappeared  from 
the  plotting  board.  Because  of  our  call, 
and  our  best  guess  of  the  direction  in 


which  we  had  last  heard  it,  they  could  do 
some  computation,  knowing  where  he 
had  been  headed.  They  went  out,  looked 
for  him  by  our  “directions,”  and  actually 
found  him  that  night.  He  got  immediate 
hospitalization,  and  we  were  each  given 
a  certificate  of  appreciation  from  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Force.  Mr.  Beach  kept  the 
certificates.  (Our  parents  didn’t  even  see 
them  and  we  never  saw  them  again . )  That 
was  sort  of  a  shocker  excitement,  but 
soon  forgotten,  also. 

Robbie  graduated  that  spring  and 
was  off  to  the  University  of  Oregon.  I 
had  another  year  of  high  school  and  all 
the  work  I  could  get  at  the  Cold  Storage, 
Anderson’s  and  Bumble  Bee. 

*Big  Creek  was  known  as  Tillasana, 
Tilly  Ann,  Tilly  Jane,  and  Tillasqua 
according  to  Lewis  A.  McArthur’s  Ore¬ 
gon  Geographic  Names  book  published 
by  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  in  1 992 
Tillasqua  was  the  name  of  a  native  vil¬ 
lage  near  early  day  Knappa. 


Jean  marriedyoung,  lived  at  hatch¬ 
eries  all  her  life,  and  was  a  career 
housewife  and  mother.  She  also  wrote, 
self-published,  and  wholesaled  a  suc¬ 
cessful  chatty  cookbook.  Robbie  Midkie, 
a  U.  of  O.  graduate,  played  on  world 
championship  women ’s  softball  teams, 
was  briefly  a  Los  Angeles  County  police¬ 
woman,  and  had  a  career  as  a  physical 
education  professor  at  Los  A  ngeles  Val¬ 
ley  College,  California.  As  arthritic 
seniors,  they  love  these  kid  memories. 
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CCHS  Photo#  7385-600 

Kenneth  Long  and  two  women  passingers  take  a  ride  on  a  speeder  in  this  photo  found 
in  the  collection  of  Sam  Churchill  in  the  CCHS  Archives.  A  Kenneth  Long  Photo 
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Keeping  the  Home  Fires  Burning 
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Dear  Meg,  Laura  and  Eric: 

You  can  sum  it  up  in  this  old 
phrase:  We  Kept  the  Home  Fires  Burn¬ 
ing. 

A1  and  I  were  living  eight  miles  out 
of  Astoria  on  what  is  now  Pemu  Road. 
Mary  was  a  baby  on  that  “Day  of  In¬ 
famy,”  December  7,  1941. 

As  I  look  back,  it  seems  that  we’d 
been  waiting  for  this.  A1  had  already  been 
in  construction  work  at  Tongue  Point.  As 
the  war  got  into  high  gear,  more  defense 
projects  came  up.  Fort  Stevens  was  re¬ 
activated  after  the  Coast  Artillery  guns 
had  been  scrapped.  Shipyards  were  busy. 
A  Naval  Hospital  was  built  in  the 
Walluski  district.  So,  he  served  his  coun¬ 
try  well  at  home. 

Perhaps  those  years  led  to  Women’s 
Lib.  “Rosie  the  Riveter”  at  work  in  the 
factories  became  a  poster  girl.  On  Al’s 
job  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  women  served 
as  carpenters’  helpers  and  could  juggle 
2  x  4's  and  sheets  of  plywood  with  the 
best  of  men. 

Your  Aunt  Silvia  worked  in  a  para¬ 
chute  factory  and  Grandpa  Eric  worked 
on  defense  projects  in  the  Bay  area. 

We  attended  a  Red  Cross  First  Aid 
Class  at  the  Chadwell  School  so  we’d  be 


prepared  for  possible  emergencies.  I 
remember  at  one  of  the  sessions,  Mr. 
Christensen,  the  instructor,  asked  what 
we’d  do  for  a  severe  case  of  frostbite  of 
the  foot.  A  real  pop  quiz!  Tommy 
Heckard  answered,  “Pour  kerosene  over 
it  and  touch  a  match  to  it.”  Class  dis¬ 
missed! 

When  food  rationing  was  estab¬ 
lished,  we  marched  over  to  the  school- 
house  and  signed  affidavits  as  to  how 
much  sugar  and  coffee  we  had  stored. 
That  was  to  prevent  hoarding.  How  could 
we  possibly  have  hoarded?  In  those  days, 
we  stretched  our  food  budget  from  week 
to  week. 

We  were  fortunate,  though,  for  with 
an  acre  of  land,  a  few  chickens,  a  milk 
cow,  and  a  Victory  Garden,  we  always 
had  butter,  beef  and  eggs.  Coffee  was 
laced  with  chicory.  Any  preserving  was 
done  with  com  syrup  or  very  little  sugar. 

Nylons  were  on  the  “endangered 
species  list.”  I  traded  some  meat  stamps 
with  Great  Grandma  in  Seattle.  She  stood 
in  line  at  the  Bon  Marche  to  get  an  extra 
pair. 

Gas  and  tires  were  rationed.  Car 
pooling  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
using  mass  transit. 
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I  took  Mary  and  Edward  to  Seattle 
to  visit  my  folks.  We  went  by  bus  or 
train.  My  brother,  Bill  Morris,  had  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Navy  and  was  stationed  there 
for  a  time. 

My  dad,  Ted  Morris,  was  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Lighthouse  Service  on  Lake 
Union. 

On  one  of  these  trips.  Bill  and  I 
heard  Gracie  Fields,  the  sweetheart  of  the 
British  Royal  Air  Force,  in  concert.  She 
closed  with  “There'  11  Always  Be  an  Eng¬ 
land.”  What  a  show-stopper! 

A  gaggle  of  young  wives  and  moth¬ 
ers  in  the  neighborhood  organized  into 
a  group  called  the  “P.  S.  Club.”  We  heard 
that  behind  our  backs,  the  local  “wags” 
called  us  the  “Pregnant  Sixteen.”  But 
between  a  couple  of  stork  showers  and 
coffee  “klatches”  we  did  our  bit. 

Camelia  Peterson  and  I  served  from 
2  to  6  a.m.  at  an  aircraft  lookout  station 
in  a  shack  on  Seppa’s  farm.  A  chart  on 
the  wall  illustrated  the  basic  shapes  of 
enemy  and  U.S.  aircraft.  A  crank  type 
phone  hung  on  the  wall  so  we  could  alert 
the  armed  forces  if  we  accidentally  spot¬ 
ted  and  identified  a  plane  in  the  dark  of 
night. 

The  Red  Cross  kept  us  supplied 
with  ounces  and  ounces  of  yam  to  knit 
socks,  watch  caps,  and  sweaters  for  our 
servicemen. 

Somehow,  we  found  time  and  food 
to  offer  a  smorgasbord  dinner  at  the 
Netel  Grange.  Lots  of  fun,  work  and 
money  made.  We  then  bought  flannel  and 
sewed  layettes  for  mothers  in  need. 

After  affairs  at  the  Grange,  we 
danced  to  “Doing  the  Lambeth  Walk,” 
or  “Beer  Barrel  Polka.” 

Some  beautiful  melodies  came  out 
during  the  war.  “There’ll  Be  Bluebirds 
Over  the  White  Cliffs  of  Dover”  and  “A 
Nightingale  Sang  in  Berkeley  Square.” 
Oh  yes,  there  was  an  inane  ditty  that  did 
not  make  the  “Top  Twenty,”  “Goodbye 
Mama,  I’m  Off  to  Yokohama.” 

We  moved  east  of  Miles  Crossing 
in  1 943 .  Ed  was  an  infant.  It  was  here  we 


had  a  close  call. 

Just  at  supper  time,  we  heard  a 
plane  flying  too  low.  We  grabbed  Ed  and 
Mary  and  ran  outdoors  just  in  time  to  see 
a  Navy  plane  nosedive  into  the  road.  It 
had  been  towing  a  target  and  the  long 
rope  lay  across  our  field.  A  sad  time  for 
some  families. 
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Devastation  of  the  heart  came  to 
many.  Camelia’s  brother,  Bob  Wenland, 
died  on  Bataan,  John  Henry  “Bimmy” 
Elfving  in  France,  Jens  Hansen  in  North 
Africa,  childhood  friends. 

Many  other  Astoria  and  Company 
L  boys  served  and  died. 

Time  passed.  Peace  came  to  both 
fronts  by  August  1945. 

Somewhere  in  the  attic,  you’ll  find 
newspapers  with  headlines  declaring  the 
end  of  war  in  1918  and  1945. 

But  it  has  not  been  the  end,  has  it? 

No  matter  what  happens,  Meg, 
Laura  and  Eric,  stay  together  as  a  family. 
Keep  peace  in  your  hearts. 

Love 

Grandma 

Mercy  Morris  Niemi  has  written 
other  articles  for  Cumtux:  “Scotch 
Broom  -  The  Golden  Immigrant,  ”  Fall 
1983,  pg.  24  and  “Making  a  Joyful 
Noise,  ”  Fall  2000,  pg.  47. 
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Men  &  achievements  of  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Purine  WWII 


Flotilla  No.  56  -  Its  History  and 

Progress 

By  E.  D.  Johnson 


The  following  appeared  in  the  1945 
annual  edition  of  the  Norwester  book 
published  by  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary, 
13th  Naval  District.  Our  thanks  to  John 
Lum  for  donating  this  book  to  the  CCHS 
Archives. 

“Time  Marches  On.”  Crises  arise 
and  pass.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  are  appre¬ 
ciative  or  aware  of  the  growth  of  TR 
[Temporary  Reserve]  Unit  No.  6,  so 
gradual  has  been  its  transition  from  the 
rather  loosely  organized  Auxiliary  at  its 
beginning. 

With  the  war  clouds  rolling  closer 
in  1942,  the  necessity  of  immediate  wa¬ 
terfront  and  dock  patrol  became  more 
apparent.  No  government  craft  nor  per¬ 
sonnel  to  man  them  were  available.  The 
Astoria  Yacht  Club  was  the  most  ideal 
solution  to  that  need  for  men  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  solicitation  was  welcomed  by 
that  organization  and  a  meeting  of  boat 
owners  was  held  in  July,  1942.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  men  attended  that  meeting  which 
must  be  considered  the  nucleus  of  today  ’  s 
well-knit  organization:  R.  H.  Ball,  C.  A. 
Layton,  Frank  Maize,  Czar  Nasser,  W. 
Wolsiffer,  Johan  Peterson,  T  B.  Cook, 
Peter  Cosovich,  and  A.  Downs.  During 
this  same  month  the  Coast  Guard  Auxil¬ 
iary  FlotillaNo.  56  was  instituted  and  the 
above  men  became  members.  Interest 
increased  with  a  very  heartening  immedi¬ 
ate  increase  in  membership.  Patrols  were 
organized,  using,  of  course,  registered 


private  craft.  During  this  period,  one 
must  not  visualize  boat  crews  as  being 
uniformed  in  the  official  blue  or  khaki  of 
today.  The  garb  was  just  as  varied  as  one 
might  expect  of  any  group  of  laborers  or 
fishermen.  At  this  stage  no  uniforms  were 
supplied  any  Auxiliarymen;  however, 
they  were  later  available  at  the  individu¬ 
als’s  own  expense. 

In  August,  1942,  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  were  given  the 
opportunity  of  joining  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserves  as  temporary  members. 
Duties  were  performed  in  the  usual  orga¬ 
nized  manner  until  September,  1943, 
when  they  were  discontinued  other  than 
August  fishing-patrol  activities.  During 
this  time  the  organization  was  maintained 
on  a  stand-by  status  until  June,  1944, 
when  the  Unit  was  activated. 

With  the  availability  of  Coast  Guard 
3  8  foot  picket  boats  for  patrol  purposes, 
TR’s  were  indoctrinated  in  their  opera¬ 
tion,  a  regular  Coast  Guardsman  being 
a  member  of  the  crew.  After  the  TR’s 
were  sufficiently  adept  at  operating  these 
craft,  the  sole  responsibility  of  patrol 
activities  was  placed  on  and  has  since 
been  maintained  by  that  organization. 

Shoreside  patrols  were  maintained 
on  Saturday  nights  manned  exclusively 
by  TR’s.  Inasmuch  as  railroad  right  of 
way  runs  parallel  and  in  close  proximity 
to  harbor  and  dock  property,  foot  patrols 
were  under  the  responsibility  of  TR’s.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  this  patrol  work,  a 
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minor  problem  presented  itself.  Patrols 
were  continually  on  the  alert  for  suspi¬ 
cious  characters.  Coast  Guard  personnel 
at  this  time  did  not  present  a  very  military 
bearing,  having  not  been  supplied  with 
the  now  recognized  uniform  of  their 
station.  It  was  consequently  sometimes 
difficult  to  identify  patrols  from  possible 
subversive  elements. 

In  the  late  winter  of  1 944,  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  having  a  50-footer  added  to  the 
patrol  fleet  seemed  very  good.  Since 
most  members  of  long  standing  had  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  skill  in  the  operation 
of  the  3  8  footers,  this  news  was  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest.  It  was  not  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year  that  this  vessel  was 
transferred  to  the  base.  As  these  craft  are 
of  the  twin-screw  type,  most  personnel 
were  very  eager  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  the  skill  necessary  in  their 
somewhat  complicated  operation.  In  the 
beginning  of  their  operation  at  the  base, 
handling  was  exclusively  done  by  regular 
Coast  Guardsmen  who  had  been  properly 
indoctrinated  in  their  operation.  Tempo¬ 
rary  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re¬ 


serve  were  assigned  nightly  as  members 
of  the  crew  and  instructions  were  given 
for  teaching  TR’s  the  very  intriguing 
operation  of  these  craft.  Conversation 
with  those  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
handling  this  50-foot  vessel  invariably 
attested  to  the  fascination  experienced  in 
their  operation. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  being  basi¬ 
cally  a  marine  organization,  it  is  unnatu¬ 
ral  to  mention  any  land  activities  under 
its  supervision;  however,  one  must  not 
fail  to  give  credit  to  the  shoreside  activi¬ 
ties  faithfully  performed  by  that  depart¬ 
ment.  Inasmuch  as  efficient  patrolling  in 
times  of  emergency  is  impossible  solely 
by  waterborne  units,  due  credit  must  be 
given  those  who  report  for  their  assign¬ 
ments  aboard  not  the  usual  marine  craft, 
but  rather  the  fascinating  vehicle  known 
as  the  “Jeep.”  Some  personnel  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference  for  this  type  of 
service  and  in  keeping  with  a  most  effi¬ 
cient  operation,  assignments  of  duty  have 
usually  been  made  with  that  requested 
preference  in  mind. 


Members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Temporary  Reserves  Unit  No.  6,  Group  2  appear 
in  the  photograph  on  the  following  pages.  They  are: 

Front  row,  (left  to  right):  John  Lum,  I.  W.  Ginther,  Osie  Beasley,  Harold 
Stanton,  J.  Malone ,  E.  D.  Johnson,  Monty’  Seine,  C.  J.  Layton. 

Second  Row,  left  to  right:  Eugene  Hall aux, _ Owen,  Rosebud  Marriott,  Frank 

Maize, _ Christensen, _ Reed,  and _ Fenton. 

Please  help  us  put  the  right  names  on  the  photograph.  Call  CCHS  at  325-2203. 

If  we  can  find  a  photograph  of  the  men  and  women  of  Group  I,  we  will  print 
it  in  a  future  issue. 
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Members  of  Group  2,  Coast  Guard  Temporal 
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serves  Unit  No.  6.  (See  page  23  for  names.) 


CCHS  Photo  #29077-780 
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Courtesy  of  Gary  A  Nelson 

Harvey,  Alta,  and  Marion  Rones,  at  the  apartment  on  Bond  (probably 
now  34  West  Bond). 
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Astoria’s  optometrist  and  inventor 


The  Harvey  C.  Rones  Family 

of  Astoria 

By  Gary  A.  Nelson 


Harvey  Rones  was  an  optometrist 
in  Astoria  for  over  forty  years.  Harvey 
and  his  wife,  Alta,  were  members  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Astoria 
Golf  and  Country  Club,  Rotary,  Gyro, 
Elks,  American  Legion,  VFW,  the  Ma¬ 
sons,  and  an  informal  bridge  club.  They 
lived  seventy  two  years  in  Astoria,  all 
but  two  of  them  in  their  house  at  2078 
Irving  Ave.  The  following  are  recollec¬ 
tions  from  their first  born  grandson.  The 
stories  that  predate  my  birth  are  those 
told  to  me  by  my  grandparents.  The 
phrases  in  quotations  are  words  taken 
directly  from  tape  recordings  made  by 
this  couple. 

On  September  6, 1919,  Alta  Marion 
Drown  and  Harvey  Cornelius  Rones  were 
married  in  Portland,  Oregon.  They  then 
left  for  their  honeymoon,  which  consisted 
of  a  train  ride  from  Portland  to  Astoria. 
Their  first  residence  was  in  an  apartment 
house  on  Bond  Street.  My  mother 
(Marion)  was  bom  on  July  3,  1921  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital.  Shortly  after  my 
mother’s  birth,  a  view  lot  was  purchased 
on  Irving  Avenue  near  21st.  My  Aunt 
Maida  was  bom  in  this  new  house  in 
1922.  My  grandfather  had  to  have  rock 
blasted  from  the  site  in  order  to  level  it 
for  construction.  This  fortunate  outcrop¬ 
ping  of  rock  was  to  remain  in  his  mem¬ 
ory,  and  played  a  key  role  in  allowing  the 
house  to  remain  on  Irving  Avenue  when 
the  disastrous  slide  in  the  spring  of  1 950 


occurred.  The  city  wanted  to  move  his 
house  at  the  same  time  they  moved  the 
house  next  door.  Harvey  insisted  he  was 
on  bedrock  and  would  not  allow  the 
move.  (See  the  front  page  of  The  Astoria 
Budget  on  April  18,  1950.)  History  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  proven  him  correct. 

By  1922,  the  optometry  practice 
was  well  underway.  The  first  office  was 
on  Commercial  Street.  It  had  been  the 
site  of  a  former  saloon,  and  there  was  still 
a  trap  door  in  the  floor.  The  trap  door 
opened  to  the  river  running  below,  pil¬ 
ings  supporting  most  of  the  business 
district.  My  grandfather  always  told  me 
the  purpose  of  this  door  was  to  shanghai 
sailors.  [This  was  about  where  Chris’ 
News  is  located  now,  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  14th  and  Commercial.] 

Early  on  December  8,  1922,  the 
phone  rang.  My  grandparents  both  rose 
to  answer  the  early  morning  call,  and  my 
grandmother  recalled  the  strange  glow 
radiating  from  the  downtown  area,  clear¬ 
ly  visible  from  their  residence  on  Irving 
Avenue.  A  business  acquaintance  of  my 
grandfather  was  on  the  phone.  “Down¬ 
town  is  burning,  and  your  place  is  gone,” 
the  voice  said.  Like  so  many  Astorians, 
he  was  wiped  out,  but  optometric  equip¬ 
ment  makers  were  eager  to  make  loans 
to  help  establish  new  offices.  Riggs  Opti¬ 
cal,  of  Portland,  called  to  offer  equipment 
on  credit. 

Harvey  went  into  partnership  with 
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two  other  men,  rented  a  lot  on  13th  and 
Exchange  for  $95  a  month,  and  had  a 
wooden  building  constructed.  Some  of 
the  offices  were  rented  out,  and  his  prac¬ 
tice  was  re-established  in  that  building. 
He  shared  office  space  with  a  film  pro¬ 
cessing  business,  the  bus  depot,  and 
Gimre’s  Shoes.  During  the  rebuilding 
process,  business  was  good.  The  town 
was  booming.  As  Harvey  put  it:  “We 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  San  Francisco, 
but  it  wasn’t.”  When  the  business  district 
had  been  filled  in  and  rebuilt,  Harvey 
sold  his  interest  in  the  building  and 
moved  his  practice  to  Commercial  Street, 
renting  an  office  for  $150  a  month. 

By  1 933,  little  money  was  circulat¬ 
ing.  Things  were  tough;  you  could  hire 
a  carpenter  for  $1  a  day.  The  office  was 
moved  from  Commercial  Street  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  Liberty  building. 
Bartering  was  common.  Harvey  traded 
glasses  for  meat  and  eggs.  Later,  the 
office  moved  again  to  the  street  level  of 
the  Liberty  Building,  on  12th,  in  a  space 
next  to  the  Schooner  Tavern. 

Before  the  war,  he  began  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  his  own  design  oftrifocal  lens. 
The  process  consisted  of  fusing  glass  of 
three  different  indices  of  refraction  in  a 
kiln,  grinding  a  corrective  curve,  and 
polishing  the  lens.  Lenses  of  this  design 
are  still  made  today.  An  employee  of 
Opti-Craft  in  Portland  tells  of  filling 
orders  for  the  Harvey  Rones  Special  even 
into  the  1970s.  By  the  time  the  war 
(WWII)  ended,  there  were  three  or  four 
employees  making  trifocals  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  office  on  12th.  This  enter¬ 
prise  was  chartered  under  the  Tri-Sight 
Optical  Corporation  with  Harvey  as 
President,  and  other  family  members  as 
the  remaining  officers. 

The  major  reason  my  grandparents 
chose  Astoria  as  a  home  seems  to  be  the 
fact  my  grandfather’ s  aunt  married  a  man 
named  Hoefler.  (In  all  the  years  1  heard 
“Hoefler  stories,”  I  never  heard  his  first 


name.  I  have  learned  from  Cumtux  arti¬ 
cles  that  it  was  Henry).  Hoefler  was  an 
important  businessman  in  Astoria.  In 
addition  to  owning  a  candy  company,  he 
was  a  director  of  one  of  the  banks,  and 
in  general  was  quite  influential. 

My  grandfather  was  in  debt  by 
about  $2000  soon  after  opening  his  prac¬ 
tice  in  Astoria.  He  went  to  Hoefler  to  try 
to  borrow  $500.  He  inquired  at  the  bank 
several  times  but  was  always  told  the 
directors  had  not  met  to  approve  the  loan. 
He  finally  tired  of  waiting.  Harvey’s  dad 
had  a  little  barbershop  in  the  Panama 
Building  in  Portland,  and  he  knew  a  man 
named  Penne  (half  owner  of  the  once 
famous  Dahl  and  Penne  restaurant  and 
saloon).  Penne  loaned  him  the  money  and 
that  got  him  over  the  hump  until  he  could 
establish  his  practice. 

According  to  my  grandfather, 
Hoefler  donated  land  for  a  major  new 
hotel  to  be  built  in  Astoria.  He  felt 
strongly  that  it  should  be  named  the 
“Hotel  Hoefler.”  There  was  a  meeting  of 
an  influential  group  of  businessmen  to 
lay  plans  for  the  new  hotel.  Hoefler  prim¬ 
ed  Harvey,  prior  to  the  meeting,  on  his 
thoughts  regarding  the  name  of  the  hotel. 
The  meeting  commenced,  and  when  the 
discussion  turned  to  naming  the  hotel, 
someone  proposed  “Hotel  Astoria.” 
There  was  some  discussion  on  this,  but 
no  one  suggested  an  alternate  name  (such 
as  Hoefler  Hotel).  Although  Harvey  was 
ready  to  support  the  Hoefler  name,  he 
saw  no  way  to  do  so  since  it  had  not  been 
suggested.  The  name  Hotel  Astoria  was 
approved. 

After  the  meeting,  Hoefler  was  very 
angry  with  my  grandfather  for  not  sug¬ 
gesting  Hoefler  Hotel.  Now  Harvey  was 
not  much  of  a  politician  and  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  his  job  to 
suggest  the  name.  My  grandfather  always 
maintained  that,  because  of  this  incident, 
Hoefler  was  so  angry  with  the  entire  town 
that  he  sold  his  holdings  and  moved  his 
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candy  company  to  Ukiah,  California. 
Earlier  articles  in  the  Cumtux  have  sug- 
gested  it  was  a  fire  in  his  factory  that 
caused  him  to  move.  Whatever  the  rea¬ 
son,  the  candy  store  was  still  in  business 
in  Ukiah  when  my  family  stopped  by  to 
visit  in  1957.  Sometime  in  the  late  ‘40s 
when  I  was  a  boy,  my  grandfather  gave 
me  a  Hoefler  Centennial  Chocolate  bar. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  best  candy  I  have 
ever  tasted. 

Harvey’s  optometric  practice  re¬ 
mained  on  12th  Street,  in  the  Liberty 
Theater  Building  until  his  retirement  in 
the  early  1960s. 

Boyhood  Years 

Harvey  and  his  sister.  Marge,  were 
bom  in  Premise,  Wisconsin.  Early  child¬ 
hood  memories  include  a  pet  deer.  One 
day  the  deer  knocked  little  Harvey  down 
and  was  pawing  him.  His  mother  ran  to 
his  rescue  and  the  deer  found  another 
place  to  live  after  that. 

Harvey  developed  wanderlust  at  an 
early  age.  He  remembered  the  time  that 
he  spent  the  whole  day  riding  around 
town  with  a  delivery  man.  He  was  six  or 
seven  at  the  time.  His  worried  father,  J. 
C.  (John  Cornelius)  Rones,  punished  him 
by  making  him  stay  in  a  closet.  This 
desire  to  wander  and  explore  was  a  major 
theme  in  Harvey’s  life. 

In  1900,  Harvey  and  his  family 
moved  to  Portland,  Oregon.  One  of  the 
first  places  the  Rones  family  lived  was 
in  an  apartment  building  they  purchased. 
It  was  called  the  “Linda  Vista”  and  was 
located  near  the  courthouse  on  Southwest 
Broadway  and  Jefferson.  Harvey  was 
eight,  and  sold  newspapers  downtown. 
He  remembered  selling  a  lot  of  papers 
when  McKinley  was  shot  (September  1 4, 
1901). 

Living  near  the  courthouse  held 
special  fascination.  Harvey  remembered 
the  time  that  a  scaffold  was  built  in  front 
of  the  courthouse  for  a  public  hanging. 
He  remembered  the  scaffolding,  but  was 


not  allowed  to  view  the  hanging,  even 
though  it  was  a  public  event. 

Another  instance  of  Harvey  wander¬ 
ing  off  proved  to  be  particularly  danger¬ 
ous.  One  day  he  was  playing  around  the 
Willamette  River  and  fell  in.  He  could 
not  swim  and  would  have  drowned  had 
he  not  grabbed  a  timber  and  pulled  him¬ 
self  out.  He  said  that  he  figured  if  he 
drowned,  no  one  would  have  known  what 
had  happened  to  him. 


Courtesy  of  Gary  A  Nelson 

Harvey  Rones  in  front  of  Portland 
City  Hall  about  1903. 
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J.  C.  Rones,  Harvey’s  father,  was 
a  man  who  had  a  bit  of  the  gambler  in 
him.  He  once  traded  the  apartment  house 
they  were  living  in  for  timber.  He  also 
owned  the  White  Palace  barbershop,  the 
biggest  shop  in  town  (so  I  was  told). 
With  the  timber  proceeds,  J.  C.  bought 
property  by  Mt.  Scott.  It  was  actually 
around  52nd  and  Foster,  but  the  family 
referred  to  it  as  near  Mt.  Scott.  They 
lived  in  a  tent  with  wooden  floors  while 
the  house  was  being  built.  Their  new 
home  was  near  the  trolley  line  which  ran 
to  Gresham.  Their  stop  was  Anabelle 
Station.  Such  stops  as  Archiplace  and 
Arleta  were  names  my  grandfather  re¬ 
membered. 

The  trolley  was  the  primary  means 
of  going  into  town,  especially  in  the 
summer  of  1905  when  he  often  sneaked 
into  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  He 
usually  had  to  take  his  little  sister,  Marge, 
but  once  inside  the  gates  they  would  split 
up.  My  Aunt  Marge  remembered  collect¬ 
ing  tiny  green  plastic  pickles  from  some 
business  at  the  fair. 

At  Mt.  Scott,  Harvey  delivered 
newspapers  by  horse  and  sulky.  The 
horse’s  name  was  “Anginette.”  He  re¬ 
called  racing  a  boy  named  Clark,  in  an¬ 
other  sulky,  up  the  street  past 
Shaunnassey’s  Grocery.  As  they  went  by, 
Harvey  recalled  someone  on  the  street 
hollered  “Go  to  it  Ronsey!”  Harvey’s 
father  raced  the  same  horse  and  sulky  at 
the  track  in  Canby,  but  Harvey  was  too 
young  to  go.  He  did  so  well  racing  on  the 
street  that  he  always  felt  that  he  would 
have  done  well  racing  the  horse  on  the 
track. 

J.  C.  soon  bought  two  ponies,  one 
for  Harvey  and  one  for  Marge.  They  kept 
them  on  the  property  at  Mt.  Scott. 

Harvey’s  wanderlust  continued. 
One  time  Harvey  and  another  boy  ran 
away  from  home  and  ended  up  camping 
near  Gresham .  It  was  not  clear  what  their 
actual  intentions  were,  but  they  appar¬ 


ently  left  enough  of  a  trail  to  follow.  The 
next  morning  J.  C.  stepped  off  the  trolley, 
threw  all  the  camping  gear  around  and 
hauled  Harvey  onto  the  trolley  for  a 
return  trip  home. 

J.  C.  Rones  was  a  drinker  and  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  gambling  nature  occurred 
when  he  lost  the  Mt.  Scott  property  in  a 
poker  game.  This  caused  a  split  in  the 
family  and  J.  C.  lived  somewhere  else  for 
a  time.  Eventually  other  family  members 
helped  form  a  reconciliation  and  the 
family  was  reunited. 

When  Harvey  was  about  thirteen, 
J.  C.  gave  him  a  .22  rifle.  It  worried  J. 
C.’s  wife  (my  great  grandmother,  Nellie 
Hunter  Rones),  but  J.  C.  said  it  was  OK. 
I’ve  only  heard  one  story  about  my 
grandfather  shooting  the  rifle  as  a  boy. 
He  was  still  living  near  Mt.  Scott,  which 
was  farm  land  at  that  time.  He  left  one 
day  with  a  friend  to  do  a  little  shooting. 
While  they  were  some  distance  from 
home,  it  began  to  rain.  They  waited  for 
the  rain  to  stop,  but  finally  decided  they 
would  have  to  walk  home  in  it.  They  had 
waited  so  long  it  was  getting  late  and 
Nellie  began  to  worry.  Finally  she  saw 
her  son  walking  up  the  road  in  the  rain. 
The  white  corduroy  pants  he  was  wearing 
were  covered  with  red  stains,  which  she 
thought  was  blood.  It  was  not  until 
Harvey  got  into  the  house  that  she  real¬ 
ized  the  color  from  his  red  shirt  had  run 
onto  his  trousers.  Although  he  was  pun¬ 
ished  for  worrying  his  mother,  he  remem¬ 
bered  this  as  a  very  funny  story. 

Harvey  did  not  like  school  very 
much.  Once  or  twice  he  left  home,  and 
J.  C.  had  to  call  the  sheriff  to  look  for 
him.  Sooner  or  later,  he  was  found  and 
returned. 

One  summer  when  he  was  about 
fifteen,  my  grandfather  jumped  a  boxcar 
heading  east,  and  ended  up  in  Denver. 
Here  he  got  ajob  as  an  apprentice  watch¬ 
maker.  This  training  was  to  stand  him  in 
good  stead  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Air 
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Corps  in  World  War  1.  Since  he  knew 
watchmaking,  he  was  considered  an 
“instrument  man”  and  was  trained  to 
swing  compasses  on  the  airplanes.  This 
was  done  by  placing  the  plane  on  a  turn¬ 
table  with  a  compass  rose  painted  on  the 
ground  around  it.  The  plane  was  then 
rotated  to  point  along  the  major  compass 
headings,  and  the  compass  variation  that 
resulted  from  interactions  with  magnetic 
objects  on  board  was  minimized  for  each 
of  these  headings. 

World  War  I 

Harvey  was  in  the  Naval  Air  Corps, 
and  shipped  over  to  Europe  on  the  Levia¬ 
than.  When  he  came  home  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  he  returned  on  the  same  ship.  He 
had  to  help  shovel  coal  on  the  way  over, 
and  said  they  landed  in  the  port  of  Brest, 
in  France. 

They  then  went  to  Bordeaux.  Soon 
afterward,  the  Allies  turned  the  Germans 
away  from  Paris.  The  French  country  folk 
turned  out  with  pitchforks  to  help. 

They  were  then  told  they  would  be 
transferred  to  Ireland.  They  were  put  on 
a  train  “with  doors  on  each  side  and 
benches  facing  each  other.”  Harvey  slept 
in  the  luggage  rack  above  a  bench.  The 
train  got  into  Paris  about  4  A.M.  on  Bas¬ 
tille  Day. 

They  were  given  liberty,  and  check¬ 
ed  into  a  hotel.  All  day  and  into  the  night 
there  were  great  crowds  everywhere 
celebrating  Bastille  Day  as  well  as  the 
fact  the  Germans  had  been  stopped. 

They  were  in  a  bar  talking  that 
evening  when  word  came  they  were 
shoving  off  at  9  p.m.  They  all  went  back 
and  lined  up.  As  they  left  in  trucks  for  the 
train  depot,  there  were  crowds  every¬ 
where  trying  to  shake  their  hands. 

They  got  to  Fe  Havre  and  marched 
to  an  “English  rest  camp”  with  a  barn  on 
the  property.  They  were  told  by  the  offi¬ 
cer  in  charge  that  there  would  be  no 
liberty. 

Then  one  fellow  named  “Fouisiana 


Jones”  said,  “Anybody  wants  liberty  step 
out.”  As  Harvey  told  the  story,  “So,  boy, 

I  got  out  of  line.  The  first  two  were  me 
and  another  guy.  He  (Jones)  said  ‘we’ve 
got  four  guards  to  get  by.’  We  got  by  the 
first  two  guards,  the  English  guards.  He 
said  ‘I’m  going  to  tell  them  if  saworking 
party.’  So  we  walked  up  there  and  he  said 
‘Working  party,’  and  they  let  us  by.  And 
the  second  guys  let  us  by.” 

“Then,  in  the  morning,  1  was  walk¬ 
ing  down  to  the  washrooms  [of  a  hotel], 

I  run  right  into  the  officer  in  charge  of  us. 
He  said  ‘Hey,  what’re  you  doin’  here?’ 
‘Oh,’  I  said,  ‘we  were  down  and  had  a 
good  night’s  sleep.  He  says:  ‘Did  you 
come  alone?’  ‘No,  everybody’s  here.’ 
But  he  didn’t  believe  me,  so  then  he 
notified  the  MPs  I  was  ‘Irish  Draff 
[A.W.O.F.]  and  was  shoving  off  that 
night.” 

“So  we  had  to  get  back  there  (to 
camp)  that  night.  The  officer  (in  charge) 
said  ‘now  there’ll  be  no  liberty  tonight.’ 
So,  Fouisiana  Jones,  he  lined  us  up  again. 
He  says  ‘Now,  if  we  get  by  the  first 
guards,  and  have  trouble  with  the  second 
guards,  I’m  going  to  holler  “Break  and 
run.’”  So,  we  got  there;  I  was  right  in 
front,  and  when  he  hollered  ‘Break  and 
run’,  we  went!  I  looked  back  and  each 
guard  had  a  guy.” 

“So  then  the  MPs  (in  town)  were 
saying  the  Irish  Draft  was  shoving  off 
that  night.  So  we  went  back,  and  sure 
enough,  they  shoved  off  that  night.” 

They  crossed  the  English  Channel 
with  about  107  men  aboard.  Everyone 
was  below  deck  playing  dice.  Harvey  had 
about  20  francs  left,  so  he  played  dice 
and  broke  everyone  on  the  boat.  When 
I  asked  if  he  was  always  lucky,  he  said 
no,  he  lost  it  all  another  time. 

They  spent  a  night  in  Fondon,  then 
crossed  the  Irish  Sea  to  Dublin.  From 
there  they  went  to  Queenstown  (1  think 
it  is  now  called  “Cobh”  near  Cork)  and 
from  there  to  an  airfield  where  they  had 
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planes.  He  was  then  sent  back  to  London 
for  two  weeks  to  instrument  school. 
There  he  learned  how  to  swing  com¬ 
passes  and  check  airplane  instruments. 

After  the  Armistice,  he  shipped 
from  Queenstown  to  Dublin,  and  then 
across  the  Irish  Sea  in  a  storm.  Everyone 
below  was  sick.  My  grandfather  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  stairway  with  his  head 
outside  to  keep  from  getting  sick.  It  was 
a  real  mess  below. 


figure  out  how.  Finally,  he  went  to  head¬ 
quarters  and  threw  out  a  dollar  bill  and 
asked  about  the  status  of  his  discharge. 
The  man  said  “Go  to  the  next  office.”  So 
he  went  to  the  next  office  and  threw  out 
another  dollar  bill.  That  man  said  “Go  to 
the  office  upstairs.”  So  he  went  upstairs, 
and  got  his  discharge. 

It  was  around  February  1919  when 
Harvey  took  his  refresher  course  in  Op¬ 
tometry  in  Portland.  While  he  was  taking 


Courtesy  of  Gary  A  Nelson 

After  the  fire,  new  offices  were  constructed  on  13th  Street  between  Duane  and 
Exchange.  This  view  is  looking  north  along  13th. 


In  Liverpool,  he  boarded  the  Levia¬ 
than  for  the  trip  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  sent  to  a  nearby  camp.  From  here,  he 
wrote  to  Portland  to  the  School  of  Op¬ 
tometry  to  see  about  finishing  his 
courses.  He  asked  the  Navy  for  a  dis¬ 
charge  and  was  told  it  was  no  use  to 
submit  such  a  request.  He  submitted  a 
written  request  anyway.  After  hearing  no 
response,  he  saw  a  lawyer.  Soon  after,  he 
received  first  class  train  tickets  to 
Bremerton,  Washington. 

In  Bremerton,  everybody  was  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  service,  but  he  couldn’t 


the  course,  he  got  a  job  at  Heitkempers, 
fixing  clocks.  He  passed  the  Board  of 
Optometry  exam  and  got  ajob  at  Colum¬ 
bia  Optical  working  for  a  man  named 
Brower. 

With  a  profession  assured,  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  Alta  Drown,  and  they  were 
married  on  6  September  1919.  Harvey’s 
sister.  Marge,  was  the  Maid  of  Honor  and 
a  fellow  named  Fred  Legner  was  Best 
Man.  They  had  dinner  at  the  Benson 
Hotel.  From  there  they  caught  the  train  to 
Astoria,  where  he  set  up  shop  with  Nel¬ 
son,  a  jeweler  (no  relation  to  the  author). 
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Courtesy  of  Gary  A  Nelson 

Harvey  Rones  in  front  of  his  office  on  Commercial  Street,  the  third 
location  for  his  business.  In  1933,  he  moved  again. 
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CCHS  Photo#  10.918-00R 

Dr.  Harvey  Rones,  optometrist,  at  work  in  his  office  checking  a  patient’s  vision,  in  1939. 


Some  time  later,  Brower  called 
from  Columbia  Optical  to  ask  him  to 
come  back  and  take  over  the  Denver 
Office.  He  turned  down  the  offer,  but 
more  than  seventy  years  later  my  grand¬ 
father  still  wondered  what  would  have 
happened  if  he  had  said  yes.  The  one 
thing  he  did  know  was  that  it  would  have 
meant  more  money. 

The  Grandparents  I  Remember 

I  was  bom  at  the  end  of  1942.  1 
spent  a  lot  of  time  at  my  grandparents’ 
home  during  those  war  years.  They  were 
very  much  like  second  parents  to  me. 
After  the  war,  my  parents  bought  a  house 
on  the  comer  of  8th  and  Jerome.  I  at¬ 
tended  Lewis  &  Clark  School  (later  call¬ 
ed  Central)  through  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  grade.  We  moved  to  Portland  at  the 
end  of  1952,  but  1  have  many  memories 
of  the  wonderful  times  I  later  spent  with 
my  grandparents. 

My  grandfather’s  interests  were 
fishing,  golf,  horses,  and  cards.  He  was 
both  a  salmon  fisherman  and  a  fly  fisher¬ 
man.  I  have  long  imagined  that  he  learn¬ 
ed  to  fish  the  streams  of  Clatsop  County 
in  the  golden  years  of  stream  fishing,  the 
time  when  a  stream  might  be  unfished 
except  for  a  few  people.  When  I  was 
about  eight,  he  began  to  take  me  with 
him.  He  gave  me  a  short  pole,  and  taught 
me  to  fly  fish.  For  many  years  we  fished 
the  upper  Youngs  River,  the  Lewis  & 
Clark,  Big  Creek,  Gnat  Creek,  the 
Klaskanine  (mostly  North  Fork),  the 
Fishhawk,  the  Nehalem,  and  the  Necan- 
icum. 

He  provided  all  the  flies,  and  I  soon 
learned  that  the  three  best  were  the  Royal 
Coachman,  the  Bucktail  Coachman,  and 
the  Spruce.  I  did  not  have  a  pair  of  hip 
boots,  so  1  would  climb  onto  my  grandfa¬ 
ther’s  back  to  cross  a  stream.  In  all  the 
years  I  did  this,  he  never  fell.  He  did  slip 
around  a  little,  but  the  only  time  I  fell  in 
was  after  1  had  put  on  an  old  pair  of  his 
boots  and  was  wading  on  my  own. 


One  of  the  things  I  remember  about 
going  fishing  was  that  we  often  crossed 
farms  and  pastures  to  get  to  the  streams. 
Sometimes,  we  would  encounter  the 
fanner,  and  my  grandfather  would  always 
go  right  up  and  say  “Hi,  I’m  Doctor 
Rones,  the  optometrist  in  Astoria.”  It 
seemed  to  me  the  fellow  would  always 
know  my  grandfather,  and  would  either 
be  a  patient  of  his,  or  have  a  family  mem¬ 
ber  who  was  a  patient.  They  would  talk 
about  how  well  the  latest  prescriptions 
worked,  how  the  family  was,  and  other 
personal  chit-chat.  As  we  walked  away, 
I  would  sometimes  ask  “Who  was  that?” 
My  grandfather  always  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  no  idea,  but  since 
the  fellow  seemed  to  know  him  he  just 
played  along.  My  grandfather  was  an 
outgoing,  friendly  sort  who  made  a  lot  of 
friends  just  by  being  nice. 

For  many  years,  my  grandfather 
owned  horses.  He  still  had  two  of  them 
when  I  was  very  small  (during  WWII). 
Their  names  were  “Robin”  and  “Nikki.” 
One  was  the  mother  and  the  other  the 
offspring.  They  were  stabled  on  what  is 
now  US  101  Alternate,  about  two  houses 
north  of  Miles  Crossing,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  highway.  While  the  bam  is  gone, 
the  house  and  tree  lined  drive  remain. 

Grandfather  was  also  an  inventor. 
In  addition  to  the  Harvey  Rones  Specials 
(his  own  version  of  the  Trifocal),  my 
grandfather  invented  a  machine  that 
would  exercise  the  eye  muscles.  The 
machine  consisted  of  a  movie  projector 
with  a  projected  image  split  into  two 
halves  (right  and  left)  by  means  of  mir¬ 
rors.  With  appropriate  lenses,  the  right 
eye  “saw”  the  right  half  and  the  left  eye 
the  left  half.  He  used  the  machine  in  his 
optometric  practice,  and  even  offered  it 
to  the  “Lucky  Beaver”  Baseball  Club 
during  their  once  fabled  run  at  the  pen¬ 
nant  in  1 950.  A  brochure  was  printed  that 
explained  the  advantages  of  his  invention 
and  includes  a  copy  of  an  editorial  enti- 
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tied  “Beaver  Baseballers  ‘Get  Eyes,’” 
written  by  Fred  Andrus,  Managing  Editor 
of  the  Astoria  Budget. 


My  grandfather  patented  the  ma¬ 
chine,  naming  it  the  “Cinemascope” 
(Patent  #  96564).  When  20th  Century 
Fox  came  out  with  an  innovative  motion 
picture  format  in  the  early  50s,  and  called 
it  “Cinemascope,”  he  employed  an  attor¬ 
ney  to  reason  with  them.  A  settlement 
was  reached,  but  the  unofficial  word  in 
my  family  was  the  Portland  attorney  was 
no  match  for  the  slick  Los  Angeles  law¬ 
yers.  Since  my  grandfather  would  never 
discuss  the  details,  I  have  no  idea  of  the 
actual  settlement,  but  I  do  find  it  interest¬ 
ing  that  20th  Century  Fox  had  to  pay  my 
grandfather  for  the  right  to  use  the  name 
“Cinemascope.” 

My  grandfather  never  stopped  in¬ 
venting.  After  his  death,  I  discovered  a 
brochure  he  had  made  to  promote  a  vari¬ 
ant  of  the  Cinemascope.  He  called  it  an 
“Orthoptic  Stereoviewer.”  There,  on  the 
brochure,  were  pictures  of  my  son,  Hunt¬ 
er,  using  the  Orthoptic  Stereoviewer.  I 


had  no  idea  these  pictures  were  taken,  but 
even  in  the  late  1980s  my  grandfather 
was  working  on  his  inventions. 

I  remember  one  time  in  the  late 
1 980s,  my  grandfather  asked  me  to  take 
him  to  Forest  Grove.  His  plan  was  that 
I  would  pick  him  up  in  Astoria,  and 
transport  the  latest  version  of  the  Cine¬ 
mascope  to  the  School  of  Optometry  at 
Pacific  University  in  Forest  Grove.  This 
was  in  either  May  or  June,  and  the  senior 
class  was  to  graduate  soon.  One  of  the 
events  prior  to  graduation  was  an 
optometric  equipment  fair  in  which  the 
various  equipment  manufacturers  would 
show  their  wares  and  try  to  get  the  new 
graduates  to  set  up  shop  with  their  stuff. 
The  entire  hall  was  filled  with  booths 
occupied  by  manufacturers  and  sales  reps 
for  optometric  equipment.  One  of  the 
booths  had  been  rented  by  my  grandfa¬ 
ther.  We  arrived  several  hours  early  and 
set  up  his  invention.  The  two  of  us  would 
“man  the  booth,”  explain  the  equipment 
and  answer  questions. 

When  the  students  began  to  arrive, 
to  my  surprise,  I  discovered  they  were 
actually  very  interested  in  our  booth. 
Most  of  the  seniors  came  by,  looked  at 
the  demonstration,  and  asked  questions. 

I  said  earlier  that  my  grandfather  was  not 
a  politician.  Neither  was  he  a  salesman; 

I  don’t  think  he  had  a  plan  beyond  show¬ 
ing  the  machine,  and  gathering  com¬ 
ments.  I  tried  to  explain  to  the  students 
that  this  was  my  grandfather’ s  invention, 
and  I  told  them  what  it  was  supposed  to 
do  and  what  the  positive  effects  were 
supposed  to  be.  The  problem  was  the 
students  couldn’t  figure  what  we  were 
doing  there;  we  weren’t  selling  anything, 
we  weren’t  even  asking  for  names  for 
future  contacts.  My  impression  was  that 
we  were  a  refreshing  novelty  in  an  arena 
of  salesmen.  We  were  treated  with  kind¬ 
ness,  respect,  and  sincere  interest.  What 
might  have  been  a  chore  to  others  be¬ 
came,  for  me,  a  memory  of  a  wonderful 
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day  spent  with  my  grandfather  and  his 
invention. 

My  grandparents  were  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Astoria  Golf  &  Country  Club. 
In  addition  to  golfing,  the  club  provided 
other  social  diversions.  There  were 
dances,  dinners,  and  bridge  games.  In  the 
early  days,  slot  machines  were  in  the 
men’s  bar.  I  remember  seeing  those  ma¬ 
chines  on  a  brief  visit  to  the  bar  as  a 
small  boy.  My  grandfather  had  taken  me 
in  to  “show  me  off’  to  some  of  his 
friends.  This  was  the  old  club  house,  the 
one  that  burned.  I  think  it  had  a  lot  of 
character.  I  especially  remember  that  the 
wooden  floor  of  the  pro  shop  was  chewed 
up  by  golf  cleats.  While  this  was  accept¬ 
able  downstairs,  no  cleats  were  ever 
allowed  upstairs. 

I  learned  to  play  golf  from  my 
grandmother.  She  would  take  me  once  a 
week  in  the  summer.  We  would  leave  the 
house  about  8  a.m.  on  a  weekday,  and 
had  no  problem  with  a  tee  time.  My 
grandmother  would  park  below  the  club 
house,  and  we  would  walk  into  the  pro 
shop  where  I  would  wait  while  she  went 
into  the  ladies’  locker  room  to  change  to 
her  golf  shoes.  We  would  then  go  right 
out  to  the  first  tee.  We  usually  played 
eighteen  holes.  When  I  was  first  learning, 
I  would  use  a  five  iron  for  everything 
except  putting.  We  played  the  front  nine, 
went  to  the  clubhouse  for  lunch,  and 
finished  with  the  back  nine  by  early  after¬ 
noon.  The  course  was  never  crowded, 
and  it  seemed  like  the  most  peaceful 
place  on  earth.  My  grandmother  taught 
me  golf  etiquette  more  rigorously  than 
she  taught  me  golf  form.  I  was  a  lousy 
but  well  behaved  player. 

My  grandmother  was  a  member  of 
a  bridge  club.  As  I  recall,  it  was  both  a 
womens’  bridge  club  in  which  cards  were 
played  in  the  daytime,  and  also  a  couples’ 
club  where  bridge  was  played  at  night. 
The  games  were  hosted  in  the  homes  of 
the  members.  My  grandmother  would 


often  tell  me  of  the  beautiful  homes  she 
had  visited  for  these  occasions. 

My  grandmother  did  much  more 
than  just  play  golf  once  a  week.  There 
was  wash  day,  for  instance.  When  I  was 
young  (circa  WWII),  they  had  an  agitator 
tub  with  a  wringer.  I  don’t  remember  the 
machine,  but  it  must  have  been  in  the 
basement.  I  remember  the  wash  being 
hung  in  my  grandparents’  basement  to 
dry.  This  was  a  favorite  place  of  mine  to 
play  because  there  were  saddles  hanging 
there  (from  when  my  grandfather  owned 
horses)  and  also  storage  trunks.  I  would 
saddle  up  a  trunk  and  ride  for  hours.  On 
many  occasions,  I  rode  amid  laundry 
hanging  up  to  dry.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  dry  rapidly  in  the  old  days,  be¬ 
cause  my  grandfather  heated  the  house 
with  wood.  They  had  hot  water  heat 
(circulated  through  radiators  like  steam), 
but  I  think  the  water  heater  was  wood 
fired  until  after  the  war  when  they  con¬ 
verted  to  oil. 

On  wash  days  in  the  summer,  my 
grandmother  would  carry  the  wet  clothes 
up  to  the  main  floor,  open  the  back  win¬ 
dow,  and  hang  the  wash  on  the  outside 
line.  I  can  remember  the  squeak  of  the 
pulley  as  she  paid  out  the  line.  At  the  far 
end  there  was  another  pulley  attached  to 
a  large  hemlock.  My  grandfather  had 
climbed  the  hemlock  to  the  level  of  the 
main  floor  (second  story  from  the  back 
yard).  Since  the  tree  was  down  the  bank 
a  bit,  it  was  no  easy  climb.  I  often  won¬ 
dered  how  he  did  it.  The  clothesline 
remained  in  place  until  the  early  sixties 
when  they  purchased  an  electric  dryer. 

There  was  a  day  for  house  cleaning 
as  well.  I  often  helped  my  grandmother. 

I  remember  pulling  the  Electrolux  canis¬ 
ter  vacuum  cleaner  around  the  house.  I 
thought  the  chrome  runners  made  the 
vacuum  look  like  a  sled  or  a  rocket.  The 
canister  was  a  cylinder  on  runners,  with 
a  port  in  front  to  insert  the  hose.  In  the 
rear  there  was  another  port  through  which 
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the  exhaust  escaped.  This  looked  quite 
a  bit  like  a  jet  engine  to  me. 

My  grandparents’  home  was  always 
a  safe  and  warm  place  to  play.  My  grand¬ 
mother  would  get  up  early.  By  the  time 
I  was  up,  the  kitchen  was  warm  from  the 
fire  in  the  wood  stove  on  which  she  cook¬ 
ed.  Some  time  around  the  end  of  the  war, 
they  converted  to  an  electric  range.  I 
remember  thinking  how  modem  the  new 
“Hotpoint”  looked.  Still,  on  cold  morn¬ 
ings  my  grandmother  would  always  warm 
the  kitchen  for  me  by  turning  on  the  oven 
and  opening  the  door.  I  would  stand  in 
front  of  it  to  get  warm  while  she  fixed  my 
milk  toast  and  hot  chocolate. 


and  that  was  Pete  Cosovich.  I  think  Pete 
was  a  stock  broker,  but  he  was  famous  in 
my  mind  for  having  been  the  mayor  of 
Astoria.  Pete  was  a  very  nice  man,  and 
it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  be  greeted  by 
him.  He  treated  me  this  way  even  though 
I  was  just  a  kid,  so  I  am  sure  he  had  a 
great  many  friends. 

1  don’t  know  when  my  grandfather 
started  to  play  the  stock  market,  but  I 
think  his  friendship  with  Pete  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  it.  I  am  pretty  sure  the  boys  at 
Coffee  An’  laid  out  their  investment 
strategy  for  the  day  over  a  cup  of  coffee. 

I  know  that  sometimes  Pete  would  stop 
by  the  office  to  discuss  late  breaking 


Courtesy  of  Gary  A.  Nelson 

The  Rones’  house  on  Irving  (now  2078  Irving)  survived  major  slides  in  the 
area  in  1950.  The  house  on  the  right  was  later  moved  to  198  Lexington. 


Some  days  in  the  summer,  I  would 
go  to  the  office  with  my  grandfather.  He 
would  always  arrive  at  8  a.m.,  unlock  the 
office,  then  go  down  the  street  a  few 
doors  to  “Coffee  An”  to  talk  with  his 
buddies.  Since  I  paid  no  attention  to  signs 
when  I  was  little,  it  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  I  actually  learned  the  name  was  not 
Coffee  Ann’s  but  Coffee  An’.  I  was  al¬ 
ways  left  to  watch  the  office.  I  only  knew 
of  one  other  person  at  the  coffee  shop. 


news  in  the  market.  This  was  easy  to  do 
since  Pete’s  stationery  store  was  just 
across  12th  from  my  grandfather’s. 

My  grandfather  had  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  set-up  in  the  basement  of  his  shop. 
Here  he  would  make  his  own  version  of 
the  trifocal  lens.  The  glass  blanks  were 
purchased  in  many  varieties  of  glass, 
since  part  of  the  trick  in  trifocals  was  to 
use  glass  of  different  indices  of  refraction 
to  help  focus  the  light  differently  rather 
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than  just  grinding  different  curvatures. 
The  basement  had  a  kiln  room  where  the 
glass  blanks  were  fired  (or  fused),  a  se¬ 
ries  of  grinders  and  a  lot  of  other  equip¬ 
ment  I  don’t  remember.  I  remember  my 
Uncle  Stuart  (Stuart  Gryziec  who  married 
my  mother’s  sister,  Maida)  working 
down  there  along  with  some  guy  named 
Rex.  I  thought  Rex  looked  like  some  kind 
of  a  cowboy  and,  to  me,  he  was  kind  of 
tough  and  scary.  The  manufacturing 
operation  shut  down  in  the  early  to  mid 
fifties.  My  grandfather  was  always  going 
to  start  it  up  again  on  a  larger  scale,  but 
it  never  happened. 

I  don’t  ever  remember  him  having 
a  secretary  or  receptionist  except  for  high 
school  girls  who  would  work  part-time 
after  school  and  in  the  summer.  This  was 
after  the  trifocal  manufacturing  business 
in  the  basement  had  been  closed  down, 
so  she  would  be  the  only  other  person  in 
the  office.  Since  the  office  help  was  from 
the  high  school,  they  were  temporary, 
inexperienced,  and  subject  to  high 
turn-over. 

Grandfather  and  I  always  drove 
home  for  lunch,  and  I  would  usually  find 
a  reason  not  to  go  back  for  an  afternoon 
of  hanging  around  the  office. 

Thursdays,  my  grandfather  closed 
the  office  at  noon,  and  we  went  fishing. 
By  mid-summer,  the  streams  were  low 
and  the  fish  scarce.  The  story  my  grand¬ 
father  gave  was  that  we  needed  a  freshet. 
The  theory  was  that  a  freshet  would  cause 
the  streams  to  rise,  giving  the  signal  to 
the  cutthroat  in  the  ocean  that  it  was  time 
to  come  on  in.  This  was  a  very  delicate 
balance,  as  it  turned  out.  A  light  coastal 
drizzle  would  never  put  enough  water 
into  the  creeks,  and  a  good  rain  would 
always  cause  the  creeks  to  become 
muddy.  Although  my  grandfather  was 
always  looking  for  a  freshet,  I  do  not 
recall  ever  being  lucky  enough  to  benefit 
from  one.  I  did  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
looking  for  one  of  those  fabled  freshets 


to  happen,  and  often  day-dreamed  about 
the  great  fishing  that  was  sure  to  follow. 

There  were  also  several  summer 
trips  in  search  of  one  of  the  great  fishing 
streams  my  grandfather  was  always  hear¬ 
ing  about. 

We  took  a  trip  to  Canada;  1  think  it 
was  in  1955. 1  am  pretty  sure  thiswas the 
year  because  my  grandfather  told  every¬ 
one  he  met  that  he  came  from  Astoria  and 
the  town  was  celebrating  the  150th  anni¬ 
versary  (Sesquicentennial)  of  Lewis  and 
Clark’s  journey  to  the  Pacific.  We  drove 
up  the  Fraser  River  to  Kamloops,  and 
then  turned  off  the  highway  to  a  lodge  on 
the  shore  of  a  lake. 

It  was  a  really  classic  old  lodge.  1 
think  it  even  had  moose  antlers  hanging 
from  a  wall.  I  remember  it  was  a  two 
story  wooden  structure.  The  meals  were 
served  family  style,  with  all  the  guests 
seated  at  the  same  table  (which  tells  me 
it  wasn’t  a  very  big  place). 

I  remember  playing  with  a  kid  who 
lived  at  the  lodge.  One  way  or  another, 
he  helped  me  discover  what  nettles  were, 
a  valuable  lesson.  I  also  remember  that 
we  rented  a  rowboat,  and  my  grandfather 
let  me  row  out  onto  the  lake.  He  had  me 
row  near  shore  and  he  cast  the  fly  among 
some  plants  and  overhanging  bushes  near 
shore.  Suddenly  he  hooked  a  sizable 
trout.  He  gave  orders  for  me  to  row  out 
into  deeper  water,  away  from  possible 
snags.  I  became  very  excited  and  con¬ 
fused  as  to  which  oar  did  what.  The  result 
was  we  went  in  a  circle,  the  trout  entan¬ 
gled  the  line  around  some  brush  and  it 
got  away.  We  continued  fishing,  but  we 
never  did  get  any  strikes  like  that  one. 

Our  next  big  trip  was  to  the 
Wallowa  Mountains.  We  stayed  the  first 
night  around  Enterprise  and  drove  on  to 
Joseph  for  breakfast.  1  remember  sitting 
at  the  counter  waiting  for  breakfast  when 
a  stranger  walked  in,  sat  down  next  to  me 
and  ordered  a  beer.  My  grandfather  got 
a  real  kick  out  of  the  expression  on  my 
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face  at  seeing  beer  for  breakfast.  We 
drove  past  Wallowa  Lake  and  rented  a 
cabin  for  the  night.  We  also  arranged  for 
two  horses  for  the  next  day.  The  plan  was 
to  ride  horseback  up  a  trail  to  Aneroid 
Lake  where  the  great  trout  fishing  was 
waiting  for  us. 

The  next  morning  we  started  out, 
but  when  we  got  to  the  trailhead  my 
horse  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  bam.  My 
grandfather  was  a  good  horseman,  but  I 
was  a  complete  novice.  I  could  not  get 
the  horse  to  go  up  the  trail.  I  finally  real¬ 
ized  my  grandfather  was  not  kidding 
when  he  told  me  to  hit  the  horse.  I  punch¬ 
ed  it  in  the  neck  and  it  decided  to  go  up 
the  trail. 

As  we  rode  up  the  trail,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  ford  several  streams.  At 
one  point,  we  came  to  a  large  stream  that 
appeared  to  be  too  deep  to  ford.  There 
was  a  wooden  bridge  across  this  stream 
and  my  grandfather  got  his  horse  onto  the 
bridge  and  began  to  ride  across.  At  the 
other  end,  he  discovered  it  was  barri¬ 
caded.  Since  the  bridge  was  too  narrow 
to  turn  the  horse  around,  he  tried  to  ride 
it  backing  up.  He  really  did  well,  but  the 
horse  finally  stepped  off  the  side  of  the 
bridge  and  fell  backward  into  the  stream 
with  my  grandfather  still  on  his  back.  I 
remember  seeing  the  horse  sitting  in  the 
stream  with  my  grandfather  in  water  up 
to  his  neck  and  still  in  the  saddle.  At  this 
point,  my  horse  had  seen  enough.  He  shot 
straight  up  and  came  down  bucking.  I 
hung  onto  the  saddle  hom  while  he  toss¬ 
ed  me  up  in  the  air  and  I  landed  behind 
the  saddle.  I  had  the  horse  by  the  neck 
and  as  soon  as  he  slowed  down,  I  was  off 
him  and  had  him  tied  to  a  tree.  I  looked 
up  the  trail  for  my  grandfather.  There  he 
was,  astride  his  horse  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream .  He  told  me  to  ride  my 
horse  across  so  we  could  get  to  the  lake. 
Now,  after  being  bucked,  there  was  no 
way  I  was  going  to  ride  that  horse  across 
that  rushing  water.  My  grandfather  rode 


him  across  for  me  while  I  took  the 
bridge. 

He  said  later  the  stream  was  pretty 
cold,  but  he  dried  quickly  in  the  warm 
summer  air.  We  didn’t  find  much  in  the 
way  of  great  fishing,  and  when  we  got 
back  to  the  cabins  that  night  we  were 
both  exhausted.  I  was  sent  to  the  camp 
store  to  buy  a  paper,  and  this  is  how  I 
remember  the  date  we  took  the  trip.  The 
newspaper  had  big  headlines  about  the 
passenger  ship  the  Andrea  Doria  being 
struck  by  another  ship  and  sinking,  July 
25,  1956. 

The  next  year,  we  went  to  Yellow¬ 
stone.  My  grandfather  had  his  1951  Ford 
Victoria.  He  had  an  idea  about  how  to 
save  some  time  and  money  on  the  way  to 
Yellowstone.  He  rigged  a  piece  of  ply¬ 
wood  that  would  slide  onto  the  shelf 
behind  the  back  seat,  with  the  front  part 
supported  by  the  back  of  the  front  seat. 
He  tried  it  out  at  home  and  found  he 
could  slide  onto  it  with  little  difficulty. 
We  took  off  and  sometime  around  mid¬ 
night  we  pulled  over  to  the  side  of  the 
highway,  probably  somewhere  east  of  La 
Grande.  We  couldn’t  have  been  more 
than  ten  feet  off  the  road.  We  slid  into 
our  sleeping  bags  and  tried  to  fall  asleep. 
After  about  30  minutes  to  an  hour  we 
found  we  could  not  overcome  two  serious 
problems.  The  first  was  the  traffic  came 
by  often  enough  that  we  would  just  drift 
off  when  a  truck  would  blast  by  and  the 
car  would  rock  heavily.  The  second  prob¬ 
lem  was  that  we  were  at  the  edge  of  a 
field  of  something.  It  smelled  really  nice 
and  sweet  when  we  first  stopped,  but  as 
the  time  passed  it  became  more  cloying 
until  we  had  to  leave  or  get  sick.  That 
was  the  end  of  the  great  sleeping-in-the- 
car  idea. 

Yellowstone  was  where  we  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  fishing  would  be  really 
great.  We  later  realized  that  what  was 
best  about  it  was  thatYellowstone  was 
still  relatively  untouched  by  the  large 
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crowds  it  has  now. 

We  didn’t  know  where  the  good 
fishing  was,  but  my  grandfather  had 
heard  something  about  the  Madison 
River.  We  drove  that  way  and  found  a 
stream  running  alongside  the  road.  (This 
was  the  way  we  usually  fished.  We  would 
find  a  good  spot  as  we  drove  by  in  the 
car.  Then  we  would  stop  and  fish  it.  That 
kind  of  “convenience”  fishing  probably 
worked  well  in  the  30s  and  40s,  but  it 
was  losing  out  to  the  pressure  of  other 
fishermen  by  the  time  I  came  along.) 

Anyway,  we  started  fishing  this 
really  beautiful  stretch  of  water.  I  have 
no  idea  of  what  flies  we  used,  but  if  we 
were  true  to  form,  my  grandfather  proba¬ 
bly  tried  a  “gray  hackle”  and  I  probably 
tried  a  “royal  coachman.”  We  really 
worked  this  stream,  and  I  think  we  even 
tried  different  flies  because  we  couldn’t 
believe  that  water  that  beautiful  wouldn't 
produce  anything.  For  some  reason, 
probably  boredom,  I  put  my  hand  in  the 
water.  The  answer  was  as  clear  as  the 
stream  we  were  standing  in.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water  was  like  a  nice  bath.  We 
were  fishing  a  stream  fed  by  a  hot 
springs.  No  self  respecting  trout  would 
(or  could)  live  in  such  water.  We  were 
pretty  embarrassed  and  left  as  quickly  as 
we  could.  We  never  did  find  any  good 
fishing  in  Yellowstone,  but  I  think  we 
just  didn’t  know  where  to  look. 

My  grandfather’s  driving  habits 
were  somewhat  spontaneous.  He  would 
often  decide  to  do  something  at  the  last 
minute.  As  a  result,  a  ride  with  him  could 
be  erratic,  if  not  exciting.  I  remember  one 
time  I  was  riding  from  Astoria  to  Port¬ 
land  with  my  grandparents.  The  occasion 
was  some  hoi  iday  such  as  Thanksgiving. 
I  say  this  because  my  grandmother  had 
baked  an  assortment  of  pies,  which  she 
was  bringing  into  town  for  the  family 
gathering.  These  pies  were  carefully 
placed  on  the  shelf  behind  the  back  seat 
of  my  grandfather’s  car,  with  my  grand¬ 


mother  sitting  in  the  back  seat  to  “guard” 
them.  In  my  hazy  memory,  my  grandfa¬ 
ther  braked  suddenly  for  some 
reason. According  to  my  Uncle  Stuart, 
Grandfather  had  taken  the  raised  portion 
of  a  railroad  track  crossing  too  fast  and 
became  airborne.  The  passengers  were 
momentarily  launched  into  space.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  pies  were  also  launched,  and 
a  pumpkin  pie  landed  upright  on  the  seat 
just  before  my  grandmother  sat  back 
down.  I  have  no  memory  of  what  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  I  do  remember  my  grand¬ 
mother  later  standing  at  a  sink,  in  her 
slip,  washing  her  dress  out  while  laugh¬ 
ing  about  the  incident.  I  suspect  she  may 
have  had  some  comments  she  made  to 
my  grandfather  in  private. 

My  Uncle  Stuart  always  enjoyed 
telling  another  driving  story  about  the 
time  the  two  of  them  (Stuart  and  my 
grandfather)  went  fishing.  On  the  way 
back,  my  grandfather  was  driving  and 
evidently  thinking  about  something  else, 
when  the  wheels  on  the  right  hand  side 
went  off  the  pavement  onto  the  gravel. 
They  continued  traveling  along  at  about 
60  mph  with  no  attempt  to  slow  down 
while  my  grandfather  fought  the  wheel. 
Suddenly,  he  turned  too  hard;  the  wheels 
regained  the  pavement,  but  the  car  shot 
quickly  to  the  left,  across  the  road,  and 
slammed  into  a  garage,  knocking  it  off 
its  foundation.  The  silence  in  the  car  was 
broken  when  my  grandfather  said 
“Whoops!” 

The  car  suffered  little  damage,  but 
the  owner  of  the  garage  was  approaching 
the  car  for  an  explanation  when  my  uncle 
jumped  out  and  said  he  was  an  insurance 
adjuster,  gave  the  man  his  card,  and 
calmed  him  down  with  the  promise  to  get 
back  soon  to  settle  the  claim. 

1  never  heard  my  grandmother  criti¬ 
cize  my  grandfather  for  his  driving,  ex¬ 
cept  maybe  to  say  he  was  going  too  fast. 
In  fact,  no  one  in  my  family  can  ever 
remember  my  grandmother  ever  saying 
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anything  negative  about  anyone.  Even  in 
cases  where  a  complaint  was  well  de¬ 
served,  she  would  maintain  a  cheerful 
attitude. 

I  am  certain  that  th is  attitude  served 
her  well  in  the  last  few  years  of  her  life, 
which  she  spent  in  a  care  center.  She  was 
the  star  of  the  center  as  far  as  attitude  and 
courtesy  were  concerned.  It  was  almost 
funny  to  observe  the  contrast  between  my 
grandmother  and  her  roommate.  Her 
roommate  suffered  from  a  condition  that 
left  her  with  some  loss  of  her  self  control. 
As  a  result,  this  ordinarily  polite  lady 
lapsed  into  an  endless  string  of  profani¬ 
ties  for  no  apparent  reason.  These  out¬ 
bursts  were  usually  directed  at  no  one, 
and  never  seemed  to  be  directed  at  my 
grandmother.  My  grandmother  seemed 
to  be  oblivious  to  the  frequent  cussing, 
and  would  attempt  to  make  conversation 
by  replying  with  pleasantries  such  as 
“Oh,  hello  dear,”  or  “Oh,  you  poor 
thing,”  as  if  they  were  at  tea. 

My  grandfather  did  not  like  grow¬ 


ing  old.  He  once  said  he  had  been  the 
fastest  walker  in  Astoria.  The  last  time 
I  took  him  to  Commercial  Street  was  to 
get  his  hair  cut.  He  was  in  his  nineties 
then  and  it  was  a  bit  of  a  struggle  for  him 
to  get  from  the  car  to  the  shop. 

Harvey  C.  Rones  died  at  his  home 
on  Irving  Avenue  on  February  18, 1993, 
just  three  months  short  of  his  1 00th  birth¬ 
day.  My  grandmother,  Alta  M.  Drown 
Rones,  died  in  Portland  on  January  1, 
1996  at  102  years  and  nine  months. 

My  grandparents  lived  their  entire 
married  lives  in  Astoria,  mostly  in  the 
same  house.  They  were  able  to  live  life 
on  their  own  terms,  and  seemed  able  to 
accept  the  changes  they  saw  around  them. 
They  traveled  by  horse  and  streetcar 
when  they  were  young  and  before  they 
died,  they  saw  men  walk  on  the  moon. 
They  saw  children,  grandchildren,  great 
grandchildren,  and  great  great  grandchil¬ 
dren  and  they  had  room  in  their  hearts  for 
all.  Thank  you,  Pop  and  Grandma,  the 
memories  will  never  die. 


Rones  Optical  Co. 


Announcing 


That  we  have  moved  to  our 
new  location 


5 11  Commercial  St. 

Next  to  Cat  ’N  Fiddle 


i 

l 


We  invite  you  to  come  in  and  look 
us  over. 


An  ad  from  a  1924  booklet  on  Reconstruction  in  Astoria. 
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CCHS  Photo  #29,125-911 

Little  damage  is  seen  yet  in  this  house  on  Irving  Avenue  near  20th  Street,  but  the 
hillside  in  the  back  has  begun  to  drop. 


CCHS  Photo  #29125-911 

The  house  has  been  pulled  to  the  west  away  from  its  walkway  and  garage  and  is 
about  to  collapse.  The  flagpole  shows  how  much  the  house  has  moved.  The  yard 
appears  to  have  dropped  relative  to  the  street. 
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CCHS  Photo  #29111-911 

The  houses  were  lifted  off  their  foundations  and  given  wheels  to  roll  slowly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  The  Lebeck  Mov  ing  Company  moved  many  of  the  affected  houses. 


CCHS  Photo  #291 16-911 

It  is  a  long  way  down  to  the  ground  from  the  porches  of  these  houses  raised  high  on 
blocks.  This  impromptu  settlement  of  houses  in  the  fields  below  lasted  only  until  new 
locations  were  found  for  them. 
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Passage  to  America 


$ag£enger  Contract 

with  the 

White  Star  Line 


The  original  copy  of  the  contract  below  was  made  out  to  23 year  old  Chris  Eide 
by  Gerhard  Dahl,  an  agent  of  the  White  Star  Line,  on  January  21,  1903.  In  exchange 
for  a  payment  of 335  Kr.,  passage  was  promised  Eide  all  the  way  from  the  town  of 
Thjem,  Norway  to  Astoria,  Oregon.  Many  immigrants  to  the  U.S.  took  out  similar 
contracts,  but  this  is  the  first  we 've  seen. 

Our  thanks  to  Agnes  Eide  Kristensen  for  bringing  us  a  copy  of  her  father ’s 
contract. 

The  document  is  in  English  on  the  left  and  Norwegian  on  the  right.  A  typed 
copy  of  the  English,  with  spelling  corrections,  appears  below. 

I,  GERH.  DAHL,  in  northern  Norway,  Agent  for  “White  Star  Line,”  do  hereby 
engage  that  the  persons  named  in  this  Ticket  shall  be  provided  with  a  third  Class 
Passage  to  New- York  and  thence  to 

in  the  manner  herein  specified  for  the  sum  of  (blank)  ,  which  I  acknowledge  to 
have  received  in  full  payment. 

J.  -7. 

//.  7.  // 

SPECIFICATION.  The  Passengers  will  be  forward  in  the  following  manner: 

in  third  Class  by  Steamer  from  ■  to  ■  77 y/// 

By  Railroad  from  Hull  to  Liverpool  where  they  are  received  by  Messrs.,  Ismay, 
Imrie  &  Co.,  30,  James  Street,  and  forwarded  by  British  steamer  to  New-York. 

From  New-York  to  the  place  of  destination. 

During  the  whole  journey  hence  to  America  passengers  will  be  supplied  with 
good  and  sufficient  food  as  well  as  with  suitable  lodging,  and  this  arrangement  stands 
equally  good  in  the  event  of  any  unavoidable  delay  or  accident  interrupting  the 
journey,  which  in  that  case  will  be  continued  as  soon  as  possible  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

The  “Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Company”  (Limited)  shall  not  be  liable  for 
loss,  or  detention  of,  or  injury  to  baggage,  to  an  amount  exceeding  -  twenty  five 
Dollars  for  each  passengers,  unless  its  value  is  stated  by  the  passenger  before  shipment 
and  a  reasonable  compensation  paid  for  carrying  such  additional  value. 
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The  Company  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  injury  to  Passengers  or  loss  or  detention 
of  or  injury  to  baggage  which  may  occur  before  they  are  embarked  on  the  company  ’  s 
Steamer,  nor  does  it  guarantee  against  loss  or  damage  caused  by,  collision,  fire  or 
other  mishap  at  sea. 

Passengers  must  attach  a  full  and  plain  address  to  each  of  their  luggage  packages; 
printed  labels  and  tags  are  supplied  by  Agents. 

10  Cubic  feet  of  Luggage  on  Steam-Ship  and  150  Pds.  on  Railway  free  to  each 
passenger  above  1 2  years  of  age,  for  children  between  5-12  years,  half  the  quantity. 

At  Hull,  Liverpool  &  New- York  the  Passengers  will  be  received  &  served  by 
the  company’s  officers. 

Should  any  Passengers  be  prevented  to  go  on  account  of  illness  or  by  any  other 
valid  reason,  he  will  be  forwarded  by  another  Steamer. 

A  deposit  of  20,000  Norwegian  Kroner  has  been  made  to  the  Norwegian 
government  as  security  for  due  fulfillment  of  this  Contract. 

Complaints  with  regard  to  this  contract’s  nonfulfillment  must  be  announced 
to  the  Norwegian  or  Swedish  Consul  residing  nearest  to  the  place  of  destination. 

Passengers  should  keep  this  contract,  and  show  it  as  often  they  have  occasion 
to,  and  not  give  it  up  until  they  arrive  at  their  destination. 

[*  Unknown  what  these  refer  to.] 


Wtl  ITE  5TAR  LINE 

(▼alxeaji  Tiasur  luija) 

Union  maMataan  Ulvastoon  kuulurat  kakioltpotkuntoi  taloat,  )oika 

Now  Yorklsta  Souihampiontln  |ok»  lauanlal. 

Maw  Yorklaia  Llvorpooliin  )ok»  torttaJ  * 

Uailsnllit  Llvorpooliin  llliujnt. 


Now  Y*rk— Uvaraaol 
lalval : 

AD  Ml  AT  IC  788  J..  83.000  tonn. 

BALTIC  788  J..  88.878  loon. 

CEDRIC  700  J..  81,059  loan. 

CELTIC  700  J..  80.908  tonn. 

Now  York  — Southampton 

lalval-' 

BRITANNIC  (rak.nnoitivana' 

notn  48.000  tonn. 
OLYMPIC  888)..  45,334  tonn. 

OCEANIC  704  )..  1 7.874  tonn. 

MAJESTIC  888)..  10. 174  tonn. 

Bolton — Ltvarpool 
lalval : 

ARABIC  15.801  tonn. 

CYMRIC  13.098  tonn. 

Montraal— Quo  boo- Ltvarpool 
lalval . 

LAVRENT1C  I  4.898  tonn. 
MEGANTIC  14,878  tonn 

TEUTONIC  9.984  tonn. 

Varrattomla  mukavuukola  Itolminnin  luokan  malkuatalllla. 

Isa  maarl  2.  4  la  8  hsngan  huonalta. 

list  ruokailuhuonaal  lilumapalkoUta  (ka&nldtuoloJIla)  800  mti» u>u>aJi«  Skan- 
dtna rtaJalola  kokkoja  )a  lulkkoja- 

Lukuhuons.  ky Ipyhuona.  tupakkthuens.  kaymlato  y.  m. 

Parhaai yhdlttykMt  Suomsn  la  Enf lanntn  »4JIIIL 

PUolUon  hinnat  ol>4l  ola  kaJlllmmat  kuin  mulllakaan  onilluokan  poaUlaliollta. 
SaadaJtianna  Uhampla  tlalola  hlnnolala,  pllslsiala  y.  m_  klrjalu 
taka  a  Llnjan  valtuulaluiUa  Suomalalsllla  Aatainlahtlla 

NIELSEN  CSl  LUNDBECK, 

24  STATE  STREET,  ....  NEW  YORK. 


—  300  — 

An  ad  for  the  White  Star  Line 
in  a  1911  Finnish  Dictionary 


Courtesy  of  Agnes  Eide  Kristensen 

Chris  Eide,  the  Norwegian  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  ticket  for  his  trip  to  Astoria  on 
the  White  Star  Line. 
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&  SEASIDE  m  1949  £, 


FROM  THE  R  L  POLK  CITY  DIRECTORY  FOR  ASTORIA 


Let’s  take  a  walk  down  the  south  side  of  Broadway  Street  in  Seaside  as  it 
was  in  1949.  Do  you  remember  these  places? 

Owners  or  managers  of  the  businesses  are  in  parenthesis.  Note  that  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases,  family  members  were  involved  with  more  than  one  business. 

This  directory  is  evidence  that  Vem  and  Lester  Raw  were  responsible  for 
putting  the  fun  in  Seaside.  Lester  Raw  was  the  Seaside  mayor  in  1949.  Vem 
often  contributed  materials  for  Cumtux  and  was  a  dedicated  volunteer  at  the 
Seaside  Museum. 


The  Prominade 


The  Seaside  Swimming  Pool 
The  Seaside  Skating  Rink 
003  American  Legion 
015  Flamingo  Beach  Shop 
019  Hotel  Rogers 
027  Merriman’s  Gift  Shop 
027  14  Hotel  Merriman 
031  Fraley’s  Apartment  Bldg 
035  George  Stolt  Candies 
037  The  Band  Box 
107  Campbell’s  Toggery 
109  Chicken  Koop 
109  Chowder  Bowl 
1 1 5  Gay  way  Park 
125  Times  Theater 
133  Times  Fountain  Coffee  S 


(Vem  Raw) 

(Vem  Raw) 

(C  E  Brown) 

(Bessie  Bemian  &  Sonja  Zalk) 
(R  S  Beckman) 

(J  E  Carroll) 

(A  E  Jupp) 

(Bertha  E  Fraley) 

(Mrs  M  N  View) 

(Roy  &  Ava  Campbell) 
(Blanche  &  Priscilla  Oatman) 
(Blanche  &  Priscilla  Oatman) 
(Vem  Raw) 

(B  J  Callahan) 
lop  (Robert  Berman) 


Columbia 


201 

201 

201 

201 

205 

209 

211 

215 

217 

227 


Penny  Arcade  (Vem  Raw) 

Vem’s  Arcade  (Vem  Raw) 

Wm.  Crowley  Confectionary. 

Floretta  Ziegler’s  Restaurant 

The  Derby  Amusements  (Lester  Raw/Walter  Ziegler) 

(J  T  Gibb) 

(O  A  Honkanen) 

(Lloyd  Mead) 

(J  E  Phillips) 

(G  A  Haralampus) 


Fascination  Game 
14  Ten  Pin  Restaurant 
Seaside  Bowling  Alleys 
Phillips  Candy  Kitchen 
Palm  Beach  Cafe 
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223  Kelt  Electric  Co.  (Frank  Kelt) 

301  Strand  Sweet  Shop  (L  B  McMahon) 

303  Strand  Theater  (B  J  Callahan) 

307  J  M  Callahan  Radio  Sales  &  Service 

3 1 1  Seaside  Grill  (G  A  Pappandrew  &  G  N  Korobetsos) 

313  Larson  Dairy  (E  C  Bjork) 

315  Funland  (Vem  Raw) 

317  Margaret  Graham  Style  Shop 

3 1 8  Legg’s  Pharmacy  (R  E  Legg) 

321  The  Logs  Tavern  (W  J  Laws) 


-North  Frcinklin- 


401  White  Spot  Lunch 
405  Monterey  Supper  Club 
407  Pin  Cushion  Gift  Shop 
409  Broadway  Cafe 
41 1  Seaside  Record  Shop 
415  Broadway  Billiard  Parlor 
423  Williams  Cafe 
427  Seaside  Clam  Co. 

427  14  Erickson’s  Gifts 
429  American  Shine  Parlors 
437  Clam  Diggers  Market 
439  Seaside  Barbershop 
433  Broadway  Cleaners  Inc 
435  Chili  Bowl 
441  E  W  Leppla  Plumber 
443  Franco’s  Jewelry 
445  Seaside  Beauty  Shop 
599  Laighton  &  Cannon  Real 


(C  D  Davis) 

(J  E  Denney) 

(Phyllis  Crawford) 

(Agnes  Brannon) 

(Mrs  M  H  Laws) 

(D  I  Uzelac) 

(C  L  Williams) 

(A  P  &  J  M  Marchand) 

(E  S  Erickson) 

(Steve  Kuluris  &  Mike  Papas) 

(P  H  Skaling) 

(J  H  Young) 

(L  W  Manion) 

(Bertha  Doak  &  Josephine  Crain) 

(E  V  &  Inez  Franco) 

(Florence  I  Johnson) 

Estate  Office 


- Bridge  Over  the  Necanicum  River====- 

601  (Henry)  Jagger  &  (C  R)  Belden  Real  Estate 
603  The  Pastime  Beer  Parlor  (R  H  Humber) 

607  Little  Casino  Beer  Parlor  (J  T  Risk) 

609  AE  Collins  Dry  Goods 

61 1  A  R  Wascher  Co,  Grocery 

613  Vem’s  Market  (V  V  Vincent) 

615  Fort  &  Moore  Building 

615  DB  McClure,  Accountant 

615  CC  Wright,  Lawyer 

615  Caryl  Croisant,  Optometrist 

615  Cimarron  Lumber  &  Supply  (J  E  Seal) 

615  Mass.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  (G  H  Crandall) 
615  J  W  Owen,  Contractor 
6 1 9  Roth  Drug  Co  (H  A  Kerwin) 
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Who  is  this  man?  And  what 
is  he  doing?  See  page  34  for 
the  answers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  Gary  A.  Nelson 
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